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How if looks, 


to the women who wash with Deacine: when } 
they see a woman. washing in the old- fashioned 
way with soap—rubbing the clothes to pieces, } 
SS) rubbing away her strength, wearing herself jij 
out over the washboard! To these Pearl- | 
& ine women, fresh from easy washing, she | 
seems to ‘‘wear a fool’s cap unawares,’ | 
Everything’s in favor of Beatiae” 


easier work, quicker work, better 
work, safety, economy. ‘There's 
not one thing against it, What’s 
the use of washing in the hardest | 


ee es it costs More Money? 439 
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D100 STAR COLLECTION No. 0” 


Q cts - Fifty Choice Named Flowering Bulbs. - 2 Cts. 


DELIV BRBD AT YOUR DOOR, CHAR CES =. faa 





The collection is not made up of large quantities of small bulbs that retail at Fifty cents per hundred, and which give 
some dealers a handsome profit. On the contrary Vick’s Star Collection has been sold for the past three years, 
giving to all purchasers the best of satisfaction, and we hold numerous testimonials verifying this fact, The bulbs 
offered in this collection have all been specially grown for us, and are of the very highest quality, sure to pro- 
duce beautiful flowers and true to name; and consider, only two cents apiece. Sold in this collection only, 





READ CAREFULLY THE VARIETIES OFFERED. 


There is a greater difference in the form andcolor | 8 J{TarciSSus Single Von Sion. 
of the Ixias than with almost any other class of 





3 Ixlas plants. They make a nice addition, and will give The finest named of this class of beans 
variety to the larger bulbs, as Hyacinths, etc. 3 Hyacinths tiful flowers. Amy, red; Baron Von 
30 1 Rosy crimson, canary yellow, and pure white. TuYLL, white; REGuLUus, blue. 
Xalls For all positions calling for graceful and effec- Onetont : ; 
Je alts eee sete 3 é : the brightest, prettiest 
tive flowering plants, these flowers excel. 3 Scilla Siberica and hardiest of the early sprng 
Including the pure white L’Immacule, Car- flowers. 
x mine King, and charming Yellow Prince, with ate 
6 Tulips three of those most striking and handsome This is a valuable and 


beautiful variety; each 
bulb produces several 


Large, fine named bulbs. Sir RoBERT PEEL, - graceful spikes of bloom. 
azure blue; QUEEN VICTORIA, pure white; 2 Roman Hyacinths The pearly whiteness and 


PARROT tulips, a curious and interesting sort. 


6 C. O Ss PRESIDENT GRANT, fancifully striped; MAm- delicious perfume make 
rocu MOTH GOLDEN, beautiful yellow; PrINcESS them exceedingly popu- 
or WALES, dark blue; LA MAJESTEUSE, beau- lar. 


tifully striped. 
E Flowers of the purest 
Admirably adapted for window. culture. 6 Freesia refracta alba white, giving forth an 


3 Jonquils Deliciously sweet scented, and the large exquisite fragrance. 
golden flowers make a beautiful picture. a 
Willstart to grow as 





The beautiful Wind Flower, finest colors. soon as potted, and 
4 Anemone ae , j 3 
Two single and two double. showing clusters of 
oe ne nor : 6 Allium Neapolitanum 32772 
N issu arge flowering Grand Monarque an with a distinct 1 : 
2 arcissus Paper White grandiflora. ty of their reece 


$100 ~ FIFTY BULBS = gra 


Sold in Collection Only. 





A Christmas present might be anticipated by ordering a collection sent to some far away friend, and at the holiday 
season the beautiful flowers would prove a continual reminder of the donor. 









REMEMBER... 
One Dollar delivers these Choice Bulbs at your door 
free of express or postal charges. Order early. 






JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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October is the artist gay 


Who turns the summer’s green to gold; 
With skillful touches, free and bold, 
What pictures paints he, day by day! 


Such wondrous tints his pallet shows,— 
Here royal gold with ecarmine vies, 
And there, among the russet dyes, 


A vivid gleam of scarlet glows. 






—¥ Torrey Connor, 





HOW MILLIE MAY EARNED HER 

BULBS. 

ILLIE MAY was the 
daughter of a farm- 
er. She lived within 
three miles of a 
thriving town and 
often went there for 
the mail and to do 
shopping. 

Millie was passionately fond of fancy work, 
and also had another passion which was 
stronger if possible than her love for dainty 
needle-work. She loved flowers with an inten- 
sity that is hard to be understood by those who 
have only a very moderate enthusiam about 
floriculture. 

The fall catalogues of bulbs were at hand 

and Millie, pretty and disconsolate lover that 

she was, looked them over with her brows 
growing more and more puckered as she looked. 

“ Now if I could only trade off butter and 

eggs for bulbs,” she soliloquized, “as I do for 

my bits of linen and Asiatic silks, why then I 

might—” but here the curly head shook vehe- 

mently, and we knew by the look on Millie’s 
sweet face that this could not be thought of. 

Millie’s cousin from the east was visiting her 

and this cousin was.a revelation to Millie; she 

‘hada great many good ideas, and Millie, brought 

up on a western farm, was quite enamored with 

cher. Mina was always thinking of such nice 
lans and such good helpful things to do, that 
no more than according to the common 















































run of events that she should happen in and 
straightway see a way to set Millie in a course 
to get her long desired bulbs. 

‘What now, Millie?” she asked brightly, as 
she beheld the face so screwed up, and noted 
the vigorously shaken head. She bent over 
Millie as she spoke and pinching the soft cheek 
a little playfully, remarked: ‘ Massage is beau- 
tifying, Millie, and some of our best city women 
use it as a means of beauty.” 

“You should have been a masseur,’’ Millie 
retorted quickly, “if pinching is included in 
the beautifying process.” 

“Yes, surely,” and again the white fingers 
pinched the girl’s soft cheek. ‘* There, now, I 
wish you could see yourself ‘asithers see you,’ ”’ 
Minasaid, gleefully; ‘your cheeks are as pink, 
as pink,—as those pink hyacinths there, and 
pretty, why enough sight prettier,”’ and the mis- 
chievous Mina kissed the red spots in both of 
Millie’s cheeks. 

“Well, but they’re not hyacinths, —and I 
believe I would almost give my eyes for some 
of those lovely flowers,” Millie said, half laugh- 
ing, half in earnest. 

“Oh, breaking 


” 


the tenth commandment, 


cousin mine,’’ eyebrows raised in mock conster- 
nation, “a good member of the meetin’ house 
coveting, actually coveting another’s property.” 
“Yes, but then that other has placed them 
out here in the most ravishing way, and makes 
word pictures that are quite as glowing as the 
colored prints themselves, Now here, see: 


«Hyacinth, Ida—double, color deep creamy 





yellow turning to satiny yellow; one 
of the most beautiful of all bulbs, pro- 
ducing immense spikes of lovely flow- 
ers very freely; price 50c.’ That latter 
clause is the most vivid of all the 
coloring you see,—think of it, fifty 
cents for one bulb, but then it’s worth 
it, ape I wish, Z wzshk I had that fifty 
cents.’ 

« Accompanied by a lot more of fifty 
centses, eh?’”’ put in Mina. 

“Vea, verily,” Millie responded, her 
eyes still on the catalogue. ‘ Look 
at this, ‘Seven Chinese Lily bulbs one 
dollar; ”’ and Millie pointed to that 
paragraph as she read it; “Seven,” a 
long drawn breath of longing delight, 
and Millie’s eyes ran over the bright 
hued pages. “Tulips, a hundred for 
two dollars, mixed bulbs,’’ she ejacu. 
lated ; 
every bulb I ever heard of and ‘count- 
less and Millie 
tossed the catalogue and her bright 
visions aside and took her pretty bit 
of fancy work, which she loved next to the liy- 
ing flowers themselves. This piece of work 
was a very handsome one, of Honiton lace 
braids and silk embroidery. Millie did beauti- 
ful work, for we are apt to do those things best 
that we love best to do. Daintily she drew her 
thread of Honiton lace silk from its holder and 
threaded it into her needle, carefully every 
stitch was set, and with such nicety that the 
completed work was beautiful to behold. 


“scillas, ornithogalum, and 


thousands more,” 


Mina watched the light fingers working deftly 
with the soft silks and lace braids, and noticing 
the rest of the pattern, an elaborate one'of wild 
roses and.leaves, she said: 

“And Millie, are you going to embroider all 
those flowers too?” 

“Oh, yes; Iloveto do it, and I have time 
these long, lovely days. I like to have some 
pretty work to do after the heavy work is over, 
and mother has always tried to get the materials 
forme; you know we sell lots of butter and 
eggs and I have my share for helping with the 
work; sometimes I choose my pretty Asiatic 
embroidery silks and linen to work on, rather 
than some bit of finery for myself. It is such a 
delight to see the flowers grow under my fin- 
gers,” and the young girl smiled brightly, hay- 
ing half forgotten her longing of a moment 
before for the real floral treasures. 

«And did you ever sell any of your tele 
work ?’’ queried Mina. 5 
“Sell it?’ ejaculated Millie, laughing mer- 
rily, “and to whom should I sell it? Mrs. 
Myers, on the hill, who cares more for a patch- 
work quilt than the most exquisite embroidery, 
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or to Bachelor Bill who lives in that pretty cot- 
tage yonder? ‘They say’ he has lots of pretty 
things in his house, but very few ever get inside® 
to behold its beauties,’ and again Millie 
laughed merrily at the mere idea of selling her 
fancy work in that country neighborhood. 








~** Now, do be serious, Millie,’ Mina said. 
“Really, many women and girls in the cities 
earn quite a bit making just such pretty work as 
this of yours. You have heard of the Wom- 
en’s Exchanges, haven’t you, Millie?” 
Qh, yes, I’ve read something about them, 
but never thought much of the work.” 

* Well, if work is done beautifully, exqusitely, 
like yours is, it always commands a good price. 
You would be surprised to go into some of the 
art stores and price work of this kind—the price 
is more than you would dream. I believe if 
you would show your work at a fair or some- 
thing of that kind and let it be known that it is 
for sale, you might not only enjoy yourself in 
its construction, but really benefit yourself as 
well. You might get a good start with the bulbs 
you want so much, and when once started you 
would find it growing easier all the time to sell 
| your work and get the things you are always 
my, wanting.” 
ec “T could intime earn enough for the paint- 
es ing lessons I have longed for in vain.” 

“Tn all probability you could, and do many 
other things of which you have not now even 

_ thought.” 

It was not long after this that Mina returned 
to her home in the city. She took specimens of 
Millie’s needlework and after showing it to her 
friends, she took it to a fair and it was sold for 
quite a good sum of money. Yet those who 
bought the work thought it very reasonable in 
price. Mina also learned that the lovely, soft 
Asiatic silks, that wash so perfectly and possess 
such a rare lustre and beauty, could be bought 
much cheaper in the city than in the place 
where Millie had secured hers, and now that 
Millie had real money to spend instead of just 

butter and eggs to exchange, she could invest it 
as she choose and just where she pleased. ‘The 
first thing, however, that she bought after laying 
in a supply of material for her art needlework, 
was a good lot of bulbs. She studied the cata- 
logues over and over and then made out a list 
carefully, trying to select those that she hoped 
would do the best with the care and culture she 
would be able to give. She loved callas and 
she bought three big bulbs; these were potted 
in good rich soil, putting all three together. 
There were hyacinths, crocus, narcissus, tulips 
and a number of smaller bulbs. She did not 
buy many of one kind, for she wanted a variety 
and also to try different kinds. How Millie 
watched those bulbs, and how they grew while 
she worked gaily about the house, tending the 
baby, or sat with her lovely needlework to catch 
the best light for the dainty stitching. She did 
not sell all of her work, for she had friends to 
remember at Christmastime and on birthdays, 
but Mina had opened up to this country girl a 
mew ayenue of happiness and Millie walked 
therein, with gratitude to her helpful cousin. 
Little by little Millie gained in her sales, and 
then, too, she found people who had used her 
work noticed how well the colors washed and 




















































wanted to get silks like those she used, so that 
after a time she established quite a little run of 
trade in selling these wash silks and art fabrics. 


In the wintertime she had her flowering bulbs 
—quantities of Chinese lilies, hyacinths, cro- 
cus, etc., and about Christmas time these were 
placed in the window in town, and found ready 
sale. Through this work, and her needlework, 
Millie found means for the painting lessons she 
had longed for, and is now getting ready to go 
to college. She has not been selfish with her 
self-earned money; Millie has been’ ready to 
share with her brothers and sisters, and todo all 
the duties that life has held for her. She has 
worked faithfully in her chosen line, and ex- 
pects to go on with the good work, at least the 
selling of blooming bulbs, even when in college; 
they require so little work, and she will live 
with a friend of her mother’s who has promised 
room for the flower growing. She gets her 
bulbs fresh every fall for forcing from well known 
florists, and gets the best, and so is sure of good 
results; then her natural love of the work helps 
her a great deal. She is busy and happy, and 
she hardly knows which she holds dearest in 
her heart, the lovely real flowers or those made 
from the soft silks growing under her light fin- 
gers, 

It is curious how most of us do without and 
go without things for which we long most earn- 
estly, when if we would_only push open the 
door of our resources we might encompass the 
things that will broaden and beautify our lives, 
So many young girls are longing for a college 
education, longing for music or painting lessons 
that the contracted purses of parents cannot 
supply, although the love of their hearts would 
do soif they could. Why not try and do some- 
thing for yourselves, girls; have you not some 
work that you can do, some special line of work 
that you love to do, and in which you might 
succeed and so go out of the narrow life you 
now live into one broader and better? Not 
that home life is narrow, or ever can be if lived 
truly, but we all have talentsin reserve and itis 
our duty and privilege to cultivate these as well 
as ourselves. Let us look high, aim high, and 
then if we fail of the mark it is better, far better 
than never have tried at all. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER, 
PE Pe eae pend S'S 


MY SUMMER FLOWERS. 

WANT to say a few words in regard to my 
] summer flowers, those lovely little messen- 
gers of Faith and Hope whose smiling faces 
ever rise to our own full of sympathy, cheer and 
The only beautiful things that are never 
out of place. 

They festoon the hillsides, sprinkle the lawns, 
gleam in the meadows, and brighten the yal- 
leys. Filling the palace with their odorous 
breath, wreathing the cottage or clambering over 
the crumbling wall, they are equally in place 
and no matter how desolate the spot would 
otherwise be, they lend a charm tothe surround- 
ings, and with unpropitious environments mak- 
ing the best of their advantages, are a constant 
surprise and delight to us. 

In the sick room a growing plant is a health 
inspiring messenger. *Mid want and poverty, 


love. 





they come like angels of mercy, and few there | 


































































gi 
cut bouquet when given by a kindly 
Flowers are refining in their infl 


are full of weary toil and to the nloeer whose — 
lips never learned to fashion words of gratitude” 
for small favors. Aye, it is a little thing which 
may bring splendid results, for whether you see 
them or not your efforts for good will never be. 
wholly wasted. p 
Owing to illness in my family my own flow 
ers were planted late and on account of drought 
were tardy in blooming. They were watered 
but not with the same success that follows nat- 
ure’s hand, still with patient and loving care, 
my sweet. peas, petunias, nastutriums and yer- — 
benas are a perfect show of bloom, not tomen- 
tion my geraniums and other plants blooming 
less profusly, while my vines hang in the most 
luxurious festoons. My begonias (I have only 
three varieties) a tuberous species, an “‘ Argen- 
tea guttata’”? anda ‘ Rex;” the first named is. : 
a perfect marvel. It was almost summer when 
it came to us a tiny little tuber looking more like 
a nice barn mouse than anything else. We 
placed it in a four inch pot, putting in a few 
pebbles and broken crockery for drainage and 
filled with good, rich loam mixed with sand. 
It now has five fully developed leaves, two of 
which measure six inches from base to tip and 
four and a half in broadest part, and is putting — 
out its first set of blossoms, 
My argentea potted the same manner was in : 
bloom when it arrived; has grown splendidly, 
and as described in catalogue, is a constant 
bloomer. The Rex I valued most, the beautiful — 
well developed Rex, did not take kindly to my 
treatment. Perhaps in my ignorance I strangled 
it with too much water, as Tam told the leaves 
muét not be wet, only the earth around them, 
It was seriously injured in transportation and — a 
perchance I should have clipped the stalks and 
left the root to furnish more. This I did later, a 
too late. There is only a spark of vitality left 
in the root. Can we nurse it back to health 
again is a question to be aswered only by time. 


Have five varieties of cannas, sturdy and with 
their tall spike richly set with blossoms which 
are a perfect delight. I would here say, if all 
who purchase flowers are as successful as I have 
been, they will never have reason to complain si 
of the sender. M. J. M.S. 


THE DWARF CANNAS. ia 
These plants which were introduced but a 
few years ago, as the result of successful eross- 
ine Se peed varieties, hays done mucl 
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Vic 
ER WINDOW GARDEN. 
hy Ar. OR those who 
e have no con- 
\ veniences for 
growing the or- 
dinary run of 
house plants, those that are 
tender and easily succumb 
to the frost, I would like 
to recommend the growing 
of bulbs. Fora number of 
_ years I have had bulbs for 
_ winter blooming and find them so satisfactory 
: that I would like to recommend them to the 
trial of others. Many people in country houses 
_ do not keep fires always, they mean to—but 
sometimes the fires go-down and the mercury at 
' the same time, and this results disastrously to 
_ the pretty greenhouse plants that have been so 
carefully cherished for many months, mayhap. 
_ Now the hardy bulbs make ideal plants for 
just such people and just such country homes, 
_ where furnaces are unknown and while comfort 
and good fires abound usually, they are fallible 
and sometimes the fires get so low that frost 
creeps in unawares and nips everything avail- 
_ able, even to pink tipped buds and full bloom- 
ing plants. First on the list comes the. hya- 
cinth, and never before were such choice bulbs 
sold so cheap as they are this fall, the purse 
may be small and not very full at that, but quite 
a show of bulbs may be had for a small sum. 
You need not spend any money for pots unless 
you want to, and although I use pots for all 
other plants I like boxes best for bulb growing, 
and I like my bulbs best ina good sized box, all 
together, in a sort of a garden like. A common 
box, rough pine if it happens to be so, will an- 
swer every purpese. And where the bulbs are 
brought to the living rooms you can take a piece 





SCILLA. 
















ef common crash and fringe one edge, make a 
jittle border above this fringe with Asiatic 
~ twisted embroidery silk, or Boston art silk, in 
~ cross stitch or feather stitch, and this will wash 
“and wash and do for several winters. This little 
“drape you can tack along the front edge of your 
‘bulb box, and make it quite presentable. I 
st do any elaborate work on the crash, 
work in colors, just a waving line 
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m 
fem 
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er stitching, with branches, or | 








s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


sprays springing from either side in a graceful 
way, let the colors be quiet, not to detract from 
the beauty of the bulbs when in bloom. 

Put a lot of broken crockery, or hard coal 
clinkers in the bottom of the box, adding some 
bits of charcoal to keep the earth sweet and 
wholesome for the feeding of the rootlets that 
may find their way down near to it. Indeed 
some think that charcoal adds to the beauty 
and brilliancy of the flowers, and maybe it does. 
Fill the box up with good garden soil, I don’t 
advocate putting any manure, however well 
rotted, into the earth, I prefer adding a liquid 
fertilizer after the bulbs are well started, this 
will answer ever purpose, and [I think bulbs are 
less apt to be infested with black flies, white 
worms, etc., etc., if the soil is purely good 
garden earth. Now having prepared your box, 
(let the earth be just moist enough to be loose, 
and not wet and soggy), take your bulbs and 
arrange them to suit yourself, cover well with 
earth, and tuck this brown blanket well around 
them, put them away in a dark place for six or 
eight weeks and then bring to! the light, and 
If 
you are in a hurry for them, when the bulbs ar- 


you will not have long to wait for flowers. 


rive soak them well in tepid water for twenty- 
four hours, before setting them out, then maybe 
it would do to bring to the light in about four 
weeks, keep cool, and look out for the green 
aphis, give him a good spraying with tobacco 
infusion on his first appearance, and keep it up 
until itis thoroughly routed, sprinkle tobacco 
stems and leaves upon the surface of the soil in 
the start and maybe you will need do nothing 
more. 

Now about the kind of bulbs. The hyacinth 
is certain to bloom and do well, but it costs 
more than some other bulbs, still I hope you will 
have a few of these. 
mixed bulbs for a small sum, supposing you get 
only three, and half a dozen Roman hyacinths, a 
dozenscillas, a dozen alliums; to make up the col- 


You can buy a dozen 


lection add a dozen crocus, and a dozen oxalis 
bulbs, Lutea major, or three freezias, or some 
narcissus; with these we shall beable to have an 
excellent display of flowers for a long time, and 
the cost is very little. But, after all, instead of 
making my own Selection for a general assort- 
ment forthe house I think the dollar collections 
which are offered are the most complete, con- 
tain the greatest variety, and prove more satis- 
factory than any selection the amateur can make 
for the same amount of money. 

Now in buying bulbs for forcing, getthose 
that would naturally bloona early in the garden, 
these will give far better satisfaction than the 
late blooming varieties, as these will not come 
into bloom in the house much before spring, and 
so will not give as much pleasure as those that 
will bloom in midwinter. I believe the allium 
should come into bloom quite early, somewhere 
near the holidays if potted early; scillas are also 
early bloomers, and very pretty flowers in- 
deed, and are excellent for out of doors as 
well as indoors, as in fact most of these bulbs 
are. The Roman hyacinth blooms early, and its 
flowers, while not produced in such large 
spikes as are those of some other varieties, are 
very graceful and a number of flower stalks 
come to each bulb. The flowers are also very 
fragrant and remain fine for many days. 
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I want to speak a special word for the crocus, 
it is such a dainty little flower for winter bloom- 
ing. I hada lot of them last winter for the 
first time in the house, and they really surprised 
me, in their beauty and floriferousness. Of 
course the crocus is not adapted to cutting, but 
it is a charming little flower in the window box, 
and I never mean to omit it from my list of 
bulbs for winter blooming. 

Freesias are the very sweetest of all flowers, and 





FREESIA, 

these are good from year to year, and need not 
be disturbed at all unless you wish; they will die 
down in due time and spring up in the fall 
again; this is also true of the winter blooming 
oxalis, Lutea major, this is one of the most 
graceful of bulbous plants and increases rapidly. 

RosE SEELYE-MILLER. 





CHEAPER ALCOHOL. 

The Popular Science News says that the 
recent discovery of Mr, Wilson, of acetylene gas 
from lime and coal dust treated with electricity 
from carbon electrodes, has made it possible to 
produce ethyl alcohol so cheap that all other 
processes will be abandoned. Should this dis- 
covery prove to be what is expected, alcohol 
will be made for two or three cents a gallon, or 
even less. It uses in the arts will be largely 
increased, and as a beverage it could be cheap- 
ened to an enormous extent. The oecupation 
of distilling will be superseded, and the manu- 
facture of whiskey and other alcoholic beve- 
rages will change, and the great problems which 
centre around them commercially, scientifically 


and socially, will have new features, 
SER a ae a 
PARSLEY eaten with vinegar will remove the 
unpleasant effect that onions have on the breath. 
OOo 
THE maximum age assigned to the oak is 700 
years; to the red beech, 245; to the ash 145. 


. 
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WESPINDIA EMMIGRANTS. 





wonderful agency of the 
Gulf Stream—that river 
in the midst of waters— 
as a distributer of plants 
and seeds from the West 
Indies to the coast of 

= Florida. As is well 
known, the Gulf Stream, after sweeping along 
the shores of Central America and the islands 
of the West Indies, passes through the Florida 
Straits, between Key West and Cuba, and then 
turns northward between the southeast coast of 
Florida and the Bahama Islands, and runs 
quite near the shore of Florida, as far north as 
Lake Worth, where it gradually recedes 
from the coast until at Cape Canaveral it strikes 
across the Atlantic Ocean for the shores of 
England. A great many tropical trees of the 
West Indies and Central America grow over- 
hanging the water, and as the fruits ripen and 


fall, they are carried by winds and tides until 
they are finally washed into the current of the 
Gulf Stream and are carried far north; other 
trees, and plants not growing near the coast 
reach the sea by way of numerous rivers. 

Now, as every one has noticed who has 
crossed the Gulf, Stream in southern latitudes, 
the water is full of all sorts of debris, and this 
floats around and is drifted and blown about by 
the tides and winds until finally it may be 
washed on the shores of some island or land 
where, if the climatic conditions are favorable 
and the seed still retains its germinating quali- 
ties, it sprouts, takes root and grows, and in time 
becomes acclimated, produces fruit and scatters 
seed which in turn grow, untilin time, the de- 
scendents ofasingle seed may forma large forest. 

Thus we see an explanation of the manner in 

~which great numbers. of native trees, plants, or 
flowers of the West Indies have been trans- 
ported to the extreme southern shores of Florida 
—immigrants from a foreign land, which have 
taken root on the once bare coral rocks and 
stretches of sand and transformed them into 
forests of dense and luxuriant vegetation. While 
examples of this immigration of West India 
plants to the shores of Florida may be found in 
almost all parts of the state, at least near the 
coast, yet the most striking example of it is to 
be found in the extreme southern part of the 
state, especially on the extreme southeastern 
coast, and the Keys in particular, where the veg- 
etation is nearly all plants or trees to be found 
native in some parts of the West Indies or 
Central America. I have already related in a 
former article that fully nine-tenths of the veg- 
etation here was not to be commonly found in 
the state north of Lake Worth, and that I only 
know of two species of trees known in our 
northern latitudes. I shall, for the benefit of 
my readers, endeavor to describe some of the 
most notable West India plants to be found 
here; to describe them all would require a large 
volume. Of palms the most noted is the 
* Royal”? palm, Oreodoxa regia, erroneously 
called cabbage palm by some writers, which is 
the O. oleracea—formerly found in considera- 
ble numbers on the shores of Biscayne Bay, but 


the trees have been gradually destroyed for 
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canes, etc., and even to make hog troughs, by 
‘the unappreciative settlers until only one tree 
is known to exist on the Bay; it is forty or fifty 
feet in height, and grows in a dense swampy 
hommock, at the mouth of Little River near the 
upper end of the bay. Of the superb beauty of 
this palm I will say little, as it has often been 
described, but it is not known generally that the 
wood is one of the most beautiful in existence, 
mottled, veined and striped with the richest 
brown, black and yellow, in an indescribable 
manner, and takes an elegant polish, and ‘is 
almost as strong as iron. I have a cane, made 
out of a stick of one of the finest trees ever found 
in Florida. There is a grove of large trees at 
Cape Roniano on the west coast but it is only 
a question of a few years when all the old orig- 
inal Royal Palm trees in Florida will be extinct. 
Another beautiful West India Palm, found 
growing on the extreme lower Keys is the 
Prickly Thatch, Thrinax parviflora; this is a 
very beautiful fan palm with graceful slender 
stem and very beautiful leaves, rarely found 
over fifteen feet in heightin Florida. Another 
rarer and larger species is the T. excelsa, Of 
hard wood trees there is a great number of spe- 
cies—more than is to be found in any area of 
equal extent in the United States, One of the 
most remarkable of these is the Lignum v ite, a 
large beautiful tree, the wood of which is per- 
haps the hardest of any known. I saw a tree 
belonging to Mr. Henry Filer, of Elliotte Key, 
that was cut for the purpose of sending a por- 
tion of the trunk to the Cotton Exposition at 
New Orleans, and I was informed by Mr. Filer 
that he utterly ruined a néw axe and saw, and 
spent a hard half days work in getting a piece 
cut off large enough for exhibition, The Ma- 
hogany (Swietenia mahogany) is also found on 
the Keys, though of comparatively small. size. 

The; flowers are white and are very pretty; the 
young plants flower freely while small, and 
make very interesting and beautiful pot plants. 
One also finds in the hommocks, very rarely on 
the main land but more common on the Keys, 
the rare and beautiful Satin Leaf, Chrysophyllum 
oliviforme, asmall bush or tree, with the grand- 
est foliage of any tree native to Florida; the’ 
leaves are somewhat the same shape and size of 
an orange leaf, of a rich glossy green above, and 
the richest satiny bronze on the under side. A 
well grown bush of this presents a grand ap- 
pearance when seen on ornamental grounds, 
especially when the leaves are stirred by a light 
breeze. Another beautiful tree is the Mim- 
usops Sieberi, the wild sapodilla, which bears 
pleasant fruit. Perhaps the largest of the West 
India trees in South Florida is the Mastic ; it at- 
tains an immense size in the rich rocky hom- 
mocks of the mainland, and is a very beautiful 
tree, and furnishes valuable wood. It bears 
great quantities of yellow fruit about one inch in 
length, with a large brown seed in the center. 
The fruit has a pleasant flavor, but owing to 
some caustic principle in the juice, it will make 
one’s mouth and tongue sore to eat many of 
them. The Bahama people remedy this by plac- 
ing the fruit for a few minutes in boiling water 
in which some salt has been placed. Another 
curious tree is the Soapberry (Sapindus sapon- 
aria); it is quite ornamental with luxurant light 













green leaves, very odd and distinct in shape, 
lanceolate, with winged petioles; the berries are 
produced in long clusters, are of a pale yellow 
color, and about the size of gooseberries with a 
very glossy and hard seed in the center, which 
in tropical countries are made into rosaries and 
various articles of ornament. But the most 3 
wonderful thing about the berries, is that they 
possess to a remarkable degree the properties of 
soap, and are much used instcad of that article, 
in some tropical countries: The native cala- 
bash, Crescentia cucurbitina, is a wonderful 
tree, with large luxuriant, and glossy foliage, 
and its odd and curious fruit hanging from every 
branch. The fruit is of asomewhat oval shapeand 
about the size ofa Netted Gem muskmelon, per- 
fectly smooth and with an extremely hard shell ; ps 
as it hangs from the limbs byalongslender 
stem it presents a curious sight, swaying back 
and forth in the breeze. ‘This tree would make 3 


a fine potshrub. The Manchineel (Hippomane 2 
manchinella) is also found; the bark of the tree 4 
somewhat reminds one of that of a young per- q 
simmon, and on cutting it a thick black juice as 


the fruit is black Re 
and produced in racemes. I made the ac- x 
quaintance of the manchineel the first few days 
I was in Dade County, in rambling through the - 
thick hommocks and in some manner happened 
to get some of the juice on my face, though I 
did not know it at the time, and the next morn- 
ing I looked worse than the defeated champion 
of a prize fight and formorethan a week I could ~ 
not see out of one of my eyes, my face was a 
swollen so, and the flesh felt asif on fire. I 
suffered extremely and for two or three years 
afterwards at the same time of year, the symp- a 
toms recurred, only in a much milder form. 


MARTIN BENSON. 
Sa eS ee gee 


NOTES ON A FEW PLANTS. 

The Japanese Mayberry proves to be not te 
hardy in this region, not even on Long Island. 3 
It is adapted only to the south, whatever may 
be its value there. It will probably’ pass out of 
public sight as rapidly as it was brought to 


oozes out which soon hardens; 


- a y rT a 


view. Zz 
Rosa Wichuraiant, now called R. Iucie,isa on 
very strong growing, hardy plant, with beautiful 
shining foliage and blooms all through July and © 
August; flowers pure white, single, from one 
and a half to two inches in diameter. Very 
valuable for training over rocks and embank- 
ments, and will be much employed as a ceme- 
tery plant for training over graves. It makes _ 
many shoots, forming a close mat over the 
ground of its glossy, shining leaves. It can, 
also be trained up over arches and about pillars ; oy j 
a valuable plant. 23 
Caryopteris mastacanthus — This so-called 
Blue Spirzea blooms very freely planted out in — 3 
the garden; the small bluish flowers are formed — 
in a spiral cluster around the ends of the shoots — 
in the form of a bottle brush, It is interesting, 
a member of.the verbena family, and should fol 
be called spireea. 
Strobilanthes Dyerianus proves to be sation! 
tory asa foliage plant for bedding, and it will 
probably come into general use for that purp 
When left to grow and not pinched ba k 
duces its handsome blue flow 
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MY LITTLE BROWN SEEDS. 


Some brown seeds came from a distance 
And begged me to give them a home. 
To the untrained eye no beauty 
Had sent them abroad to roam, 
But under each wee brown cover 
The soul of a blossom slept— 
The spirit of beauty,—hidden 
i Secure from intruders kept. 


With a love for the tiny fellows, 
I gave them a corner lot! 
Fenced in with a wall of pebbles, 
In a most delightful spot, 
And fashioned for each a dwelling 
Quite close to nasturtium town, 
And coverlets for each wee bed 4 
I matched with their chosen brown. 


Lovingly close I tucked them 
Into their tiny cots, 
| Gently as would a mother, 
They were such little tots; 
Then as the skies forbade them 
Draw from her upper wells, 
I gave them as often as needed 
! The water that thirst dispels. 


i Patiently waiting their waking, 
I longed to see them arise, 
Wearing their summer garments 
4 Under the sunlit skies ; 
, One bright morning I found them 
\ Peeping outside their door, 
Fresh from their naps awakened 
Crossing each threshold o’er. 


Then they grew strong, and greetings 
Gave every morning I came, 

i With a new growth of beauty 

My whole attention to claim. 

Then there were tiny off-shoots, 
Close folded buds to swell, 

And of all their bloom and sweetness 
I never, never can tell. 


Fragrant and soul inspiring, 

Ever a message they brought 5 
Never a hint of discord 

Into their smiles were wrought. 
Silent and true companions 

Gifted with this rare grace, 
Wherever, when plucked, we put them 

They never seemed out of place. 


Some went toa sick man’s palace 
And drooped o’er a golden rim, 
Some went to a lowly cottage 
And bent o’er a cheaper brim ; 
Some went to a hovel lonely, 
Where a sick soul needed cheer, 
And their faces beamed as brightly 
As those in the gilded sphere. 


The little Italian pedler, 

Who sells me his fruits and wares, 
And even the shiftless beggar 

Their bounteous blessing shares, 
And yet I am none the poorer, 

For see how they bud and bloom; 
Each morning I think more lovely, 

More fragrance in their perfume. 


Casting pearls before swine? It may be 
Sometimes they are Folly’s dower, 
But shall we amid such beauty 
Grudge giving to any a flower? — 
Since God overlooks our short-comings, 
And showers rich gifts at our feet, 
We cannot withhold small favors, 
Or sit in the judgment seat. 
M. J. MEADER SMITH. 
—_+->+— 


THE POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 


T HE genus Narcissus is a very extensive and 

remarkable one, from its novel diversity 
of types and colors. It includes the well-known 
jonquil, daffodil, and that most beautiful section 
known as the Polyanthus Narcissus. The va- 
rieties of the Polyanthus Narcissus have been 
favorably known for many years as excellent 
plants for the mixed flower border, while the 
Paper White and Double Roman have been ex- 
tensively grown by commercial florists for their 
flowers, which are used during the winter sea- 
son in cut flower work. Now, however, they 
are rapidly becoming a great favorite with our 
amateur cultivators for window garden, green- 
house and flower border. 

The flowers.of the Polyanthus narcissus show, 
in the different varieties, many shades of color, 
from pure white to deep orange, and are pro- 
duced in clusters of six to ten; they possess a 





- most delightful fragrance and on this account 
are highly prized. They are easily grown and 





es 


require no particular skill or care to grow 
them, and the bulbs can be potted at any time 
from October to January, but it is well to plaee 
them in the pot as early as possible. In potting 
use pots proportionate to the size of the bulbs, 
and as these are quite large a single bulb 
will requre a 4-inch pot. Let the pots be prop- 
erly drained and use a compost of two-thirds 
turfy loam, one-third well decomposed manure 
and a good sprinkling of sharp sand; mix well 
and use rough. In potting fill the pots with soil 
to within three inches of the top, then set in the 
bulb, and fill with soil within half an inch of 
the top. Water thoroughly, and then place in 
a dark, cool cellar to make root, giving water 
whenever it may be necessary. In about six or 
eight weeks after planting, or as soon as a vig- 
orous top growth sets in, they can be placed in 
a light, sunny situation, where an average tem- 
perature of 55° is maintained, giving water 
freely, and us much fresh air as possible. Keep 
the plants free from dust. and remember that 
the flowers will last for a long time if placed in 
a cool temperature when fully expanded. 
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blooming variety with very large, perfectly 
double, fragrant flowers; clear white with small 
petals of pure yellow. 

Gloriosus—Has splendid fragrant flowers} 
pure white with deep orange-colored cups, One 
of the best and most distinct. 

Grand Soleil d’Or — The flowers of this 
variety are produced in large clusters. In color 
they are of a deep yellow with an orange cup. 

Paper White—( Totus albus grandiflorus.) Is 
a new variety of very robust growth and an 
early bloomer; the individual flowers are very 
large. 

Staaten General—Is a grand sort with large 
clustcrs of white and orange flowers. 

White Pear/—( Louis le Grand.) The cx- 
quisite flowers of this species arc pure white 
with a sulphur-colored cup. 

CHARLES E. PARNELR, 





BASKET AND VASE PLANTS. 
oe for baskets and vases are raised in 
large quantities and offered by florists and 
plant dealers in the spring. But many kinds 





BASKET OF LOBELIAS. 


After the flowers begin to decay remove the 
stalks, and as soon as the foliage commences to 
turn yellow, gradually reduce the supply of 
water, and remove the plants to the cellar, or 
else place them underneath the ‘greenhouse 
stage. Here they can remain until the weather 
becomes settled, when they ean be planted out 
in the flower border either for good or to re- 
main until fall, when they may be potted for 
another winter’s use inside. 

When grown in the mixed-flower border the 
Polyanthus Narcissus should be given a very 
deep, well enriched soil, and during the winter 
season should be hoavily mulched with some 
coarse material; this mulch should be applied 
early in December and removed towards the 
end of March. In the border the bulbs shonld 
be planted about four inches in depth and in 
groups of five or six, keeping them a few inches 
apart. They do best when planted in October. 
The bulbs can be purchased in mixed eolors or 


named varieties; the former do well inside and | 


when planted separately in the flower border, 
but when the very best results are desircd it is 
advisable to procure the named sorts, especially 
as they can now be obtained at a very moderate 
cost. The following descriptive list embraces 
the most desirable varieties: 


Double Roman—This is an early and profuse 


can be quickly raised from seed with a little 
care. Among the best for this purpose may be 
named the following: Maurandya of several 
varieties, Thunbergia Bakeri, T. alata of dif- 
ferent varieties, and T, aurantiaca in different 
colors. The Lobbianum varieties of Tropze- 
olum majus are particularly desirable; Fenzlia 
dianthiflora is very desirable and not common ; 
Nierembergia gracilis is a very pretty, graceful 
plant with handsome flowers; Torenia Fournier; 
and T. Bailloni are excellent for the purpose i 
sweet alyssum is always’ serviceable, The an- 
nual varieties of lobelia are excellent basket 
plants, and easily raised from seeds. There are 
varieties of different shades of blue, dark blue 
flowers with a white eye, as well as wholly 
white flowers. The lobelias are almost invalu- 
able for vases, baskets, carpet bedding, edging, 
etc. They should be raised every season, sow- 
ing the seed early in the house, and getting 
plants strong enough for setting out when the 
weather becomes settled in spring. The mim- 
ulus is an excellent basket plant and can be had 
in a number of fine varieties. Nolana isan ex- 
cellent, free-blooming, graceful trailing plant of 
easy growth. Many other kinds which can be 
raised from seed can be employed to advantage 


as basket and vase plants. 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK 





Nasturtiums. 

My dwarf nasturtiums are beautiful and have 
bloomed profusely all summer. I bought them of 
you last spring. But how shall I get seed? Not one 

_ has formed yet. Mrs. J. D. 

Orleans, Neb. 


We expect to have a superior quality of Nas- 
tartium seed for spring planting, and probably 
can supply all who may order. 


Rosebush. 
Some time ago I bought a Seven Sister rosebush. 
I watered it and put some well rotted manure around 
it. It grew well for about twomonths, then it stopped 
growing and has not grown any since. Will vou please 
tell me through Vick’s MAGAZINE what is the matter? 
LOC: 

Davenport, N. Y. 

It probably made its growth for the season 
and ripened its wood in August, ceasing to 
grow on account of the heat and dryness. It is 
all right and will probably start a new growth 


next spring. 


Heliotrope.—Iris, 

I would like to have G. M.O., page 158, try my way 
with heliotrope anda see if she does not have better 
success. I took a glazed pot that held about two 
quarts of earth, placed a bit of broken pot over the 
hole in the bottom, them put in a good, big handful 
of charcoal, then filled with rich, light soil nearly to 
the top, stuck in a good, healthy slip about an inch 

. long, watered well and set in the shade to root. I 
paid no more attention to it, only to water it until I 
brought my plants into the house in September, then 
it was a nice, thrifty plant five or six inches high; it 
soon commenced to grow very fast and to bloom 
freely; before spring it was more than four feet high 
with dozens of branches and blossoms or buds at the 
end of every branch. It was, indeed, ‘‘a thing of 
beauty” all winter. I had clusters of the fragrant 
beauties to give to nearly every friend that called. I 
think one secret of success is plenty of water and 
good drainage. . Once drying out spoils the plant. 

I have a little of the old-fashioned iris that my 
mother used to have in her garden forty years ago. 
ithink it is the same that Mrs. V. N. wishes to get. 
If she will send her full address to box 379, Allegan, 
Mich,, with stamp for postage, I will send her some. 

- Mrs. C, 


Bulbs in the House. 


I tried bulbs in the house for the first time last 
winter. Paper white ‘narcissus gave me from 
"thirteen to eighteen blossoms for every bulb, and one 
- bulb threw up a second stalk of eight blossoms; one 

double narcissus gave me four blossoms; tulips 
blasted; itis blasted; Allium Neapolitanum bloomed 
beautifully—a large cluster for every bulb; Ornithoga- 
lum Arabicum gave me ten large blossoms; chiono- 
_ doxas were quite pretty; Scilla Siberica blossomed 


too close to the ground; anemones and ranunculus 


did not come up; three crocusses blossomed, three 
blasted; Cockade Hyacinths blasted, but the single 
hyacinths were beauties, The most of my bulbs I 
placed in the cellar after potting for a month or two, 
but three Paper White narcissus bulbs I planted in 
one pot and buried the pot in the-ground for about a 
month; when I dug it up I found the roots growing 
‘out of both top and bottom. of pot, so had to shifttoa 
larger one; those put in the ground blossomed three 
weeks quicker than those in the cellar aud had more 
blossoms, one bulb sending up the second stalk. I 
find that narcissus will bloom beautifully in a high 
“temperature, but will not last very long, while 
tulips and crocusses want to be kept as cool as pos- 
_ sible without freezing. Ornithogalum Arabicum does 
- not mind what you do with it—will grow anywhere. 
FY. Mrs. C. 


TS Water Hyacinth, 

c ‘ ; Will you please tell me through your Magazine 

how to care for the water hyacinth through the win- 

ter, also what care it should have to make it bloom. 

~ I bought one of you last year, and it grew so fast that 
before fall it filled a large tub and grew out over the 

















sides, but did not have a single blossom. The tub 
was half filled with rich, black muck and stood at the 
south side of the house ina warm, sunny place. I 
tried to keep some of it throug h the winter by putting 
it in the tub with my water lily and covering it with 
leaves. but it was dead in the spring. I tried to keep 
one in the house, but that met with an accident too, 
so that I did not have a fair chance, but I know of a 
dozen or more persons that lost theirs. I think others 
will be glad to learn how to care for it as well as 
myself, for it is a very popular plant. Mrs. C. 
Allegan, Mich. 


Vhe water hyacinth, needs only to be kept 


warm in water with a mud bottom. It is now 


planted out in the spring on the margin of 
ponds in parks and private grounds in this state, 
and left. to itself. Under these conditions it 
grows rapidly and produces its flowers all 
through the summer. It must be kept in the 
house where it is warm during winter. 


Spring Starflower. 

Triteleia uniflora is a bulb which I think would pe 
cultivated-more extensively if better known. Some 
three or four years ago I had three small bulbs sent 
me in a collection. I treated them like my other 
bulbs. They came up and grew and finally bad three 
or four little blossoms about aninch across. I didn’t 
think they amounted to much. I letthem stay in the 
pot all summer and they never received much atten- 
tion until last fall. I shook them’ all out of the pot 
and there were five bulbs about as large as the end of 
my thumb and twenty-five or thirty small ones. 
Having read that they are hardy I planted these 
small ones out doors and the five large ones I potted. 
There being roots on them and the sprouts all ready 
to start I placed them in the window at once, and 
actually they were all five peeping out of the ground 
the next day, They grew so much more thrifty than 
ever before, the leaves being nearly twice as wide, 
and in January they commenced to bloom, and from 
that time until in March there were blossoms on 
them nearly always—five or six at a time and some- 
times seven or eight, each blossom lasting nearly a 
week, there being thirty in all. The blossoms, which 
are white tinged with blue were fully two inchesacross 
and very fragrant, scenting the whole room, although 
when they get old they smell very disagreeable, but 
they should be picked off as soon as they commence 
to fade. Theones I planted out, although so small, 
gave me four or five blossoms this spring. 

Mary B. R. 

Rome, O. ‘ 


Wire Worms, 


Please inform me how I can get rid of those worms 
which I call dobisons, specimens of which I enclose. 
They are in the ground, where I have my celery bed, 
and they gnaw the celery and cause it to die, or at 
least I think they do. It may be grubs, but I am in- 
clined to think that these worms are the cause. 
Please tell me how to exterminate them and not hurt 
the celery. How would weak lye be to use on the 
plants? Di We 

Lowville, N. ¥. 


Wire 
meadow lands, feeding on the roots of the grass. 


worms usually infests pasture and 
The first year such lands are put under the 
plow the worms, being deprived of their usual 
food supply, are apt to attack the newly planted 
crops. They are often caught by poisoning 
some kind of succulent herbage, such as clover, 
lettuce and cabbage leaves, and laying these 
about the ground. A mixture of Paris green in 
water is used to dip the trapping material in. 
In the very practical work on insects, called 
Injurious Insects, by Frank W. Sempers, the 
following instructions are given: 


An English practice is to sow along with the |, 


seed bits of rape-cake soaked in arsenic. 
Poisonedfcorn harrowed in shortly before plant- 
ing the regular crop would probably answer the 
same purpose. Autumn and early spring plow- 


ing with frequent harrowing expose the worms 


to birds, which are our ever constant but little | 


appreciated allies in, combating formidable in- 
sect pests. Professor Garman in the bulletin 








it is not possible to avoid all ix 

worms, but the planter may avoid : 

haps by putting such land in the crops 

ject to injury, such as hemp, tobacco, 
until the worms have disappeared. A fact of — 
considerable importance in this conne n ha mS 
recently been made out by Professor J. H. Com- 
stock, of New York. He found by experiment _ 
that the wire-worm pupz die when the earthen 
cells in which they lie’ are broken. ‘TI 

has suggested the expedient of ploughing 
fested lands in the fall of the year so as to ex- 
pose and destroy the pup. A method some- _ 
times practiced in gardens, is to thrust sticks 
through pieces of potatoes and then bury these 
here and there in the ground which it is in- 
tended to plant, leaving part of each stick ex- 
posed to find them by. The bait is then taken 
up at intervals and the worms which have been : 
attracted to if are destroyed. The method has — 
of course no great value as a means of ridding ry: 
large fields of wire-worms, but it is said to be 


quite effective for the small plots of gardeners.’ 
5 * 


Bien ee ~ 
INSECT, FOES AND FRIENDS. 


Some idea of the immense loss that is sus- 
tained by the human race from insect pests may 
be imagined from the fact that in 1884, in the 
United States alone, the amount is estimated to 
have been $400,000,000, but in 1891 it was 
$300,000,000, and, thanks to the investigation 
of German scientists, it is believed to be an- — 
nually decreasing. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the fullest knowledge available to 
man will suffice absolutely to prevent these 
losses; but these figures are so enormous that 
the’ reduction of them within smaller dimensions 
becomes a matter of very great importance. All 
insects are not our foes; and just what birds are 
most fond of beneficial insects it would be in- 
teresting to be informed. But we are somewhat 
in the dark about this even yet. Professor 
Panton, of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
gives a list of a few insects which are our 
friends: 

Syrphus fly, trachina fly, tiger beetles, ground — 
beetles, lady-birds, reduvius, soldier bugs, lace- 
winged flies, wasps, cuckoo flies, and ichneu- 
mons. - 

These insects are said to be of great import- 
ance in keeping the mischevious species under, 
the icheneumons being especially good at this 
business, They prey on certain grubs by de-~ 
positing eggs on their living bodies. When 
these eggs hatch, the young worms feed upou 
their host till the latter can stand the strain no 
longer and. forthwith dies. About this time 
the ichneumons are ready to fly as perfect in-— 
sects. It is no uncommon thing to find on a 
tomato or tobacco plant one of the large green 
worms which infest these plants, with a dozen” 
or so small whitish thorns sticking into its hide. i 
These are the ichneumon egg which eventually" ie 
kill the worm. Ladybirds feed upon plant lice; 
ground beetles are said to prey upon the potato. 
beetle and yarious kinds of catepillars while th 
tiger beetle will eat almost anything in the in- 
sect line.— Public Opinion. no 
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-HELIANTHUS MULTIFLORUS. 
INCHED by drouth and beset by fast thick- 
ening ranks of perennial phloxes, my only: 
dahlia sunflower or Winter Dahla as it is 
_variously called hereabout failed to flower last 
“year; its one or two poor little buds died un- 
opened. So in late autumn I reset the root— 
_-much smaller than it had been, upon a new bed 
_ giving it plenty of room, covering it with fine 
_ manure as winter came on. -(I am not sure of 
its real need of winter protection but the manure 
_ is of use the next summer). This season has 
_ been more favorable and I have hoed around 
' the plant now and then. It now stands six feet 
_ high and has borne ninety-seven flowers Septem- 
ber 2nd and possibly a greater number now; 
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RREIANTHUS: 
a great golden bouquet from July till frost comes. 
_ The promptness of its recovery under its new 


conditions shows the ease of its cultivation. It 
is indeed a plant for the million. Its common 
hame describes its general effect from a distance 
but no dahlia is so floriferous, no yellow dahlia 
that I ever saw is so bright. I noticed a resi- 
dence in the village which had a narrow border 
close to the foundation wall the whole width of 
the house full of it, the plants being from two to 
eight feet high, all in full bloom; I do not now 
recall any plant which would have been more 
showy in the same place. It has no seeds, but 
~ can be rapidly increased by dividing the root 
“jn autumn which is the best time to order it from 
the seedsman. E. S. GILBERT. 





A POUND OF SWEET PEAS. 
HIS spring, when I read in Vick’s cata- 
logue, “ A pound of sweet peas for forty 
cents,” I felt as if a legacy had been left me; 
for never in my life had I been able to buy all 
the seed I wanted. It has always been impos- 
‘sible, too, for me to saye any seed, for every 
summer as soon as my peas bloomed, it was a 
question whether “to have my pudding or eat 
it,” for if the blooms were picked there would 
be no seed, if they were allowed to seed they 
~ would stop blooming and,—the blooms were in- 
variably picked. 

_ I was a little late in sending in my order ; ‘be- 
yre the seed came every bit of ground in my 






















flower garden was pre-empted so I took a hoe, 


little five-year-old,and the seeds and went to the 
vegetable garden; about half of it had been 
planted, so right through the center of it I made 
a trench about four inches deep, then, the little 
maid helping, we began to plant seeds, not more 
than an inch deep and five or six inches apart, 
for the seeds were so round and plump that 
every one was sure to grow. We planted about 
a third of them, when my little helper said: 

«‘Granma and Auntie ought to have some of 
these seeds, we have so many.” 

Very true, thoughtful little five-year-old! A 
row about sixty feet long had been planted and 
we stopped right there, made two packages of 
the remaining seeds and sent to “‘Granma and 
Auntie? 

As soon as the peas were three 
or four inches high the dirt was 
drawn up around them until the 
shallow trench was full and as they 
grew the-hilling up process was 
continued, until it was time to bush 
the vines, Now (August) the vines 
are more than four feet high, rank, 
luxurant and full of blossoms. 

Every evening we go out and 
pick off the beautiful flowers by the 
basket full. There are not only 
sweet peas for every room in this 
house, but sweet peas for church 
and kindergarten, for less fortu- 
nate neighbors, the sick, the little 
maid and her playmates, and in- 
deed, for all who want them,—and 
they are many ; still there are no 
signs of the supply diminishing, 


‘* How far that little candle sheds its 
beams!” 


When I look atthe great bunches 
of flowers and think of the pleasure that one- 
third of a pound of sweet peas has given, the 
number of people who have enjoyed their 
beauty and fragrance, I wish that I might 
know how many lives have been brightened 
by that “good deed’’—*A pound of sweet peas 
for forty cents.” 

Mrs. I. McRoss, 


_s- Wiek’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
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INSECTS WHICH ARE MAN’S 
FRIENDS. 


The lady bird, so quaintly marked that it is 
hard to find two of them just alike, is one of the 
gardener’s best friends, yet hundreds of them 
are killed because people in their ignorance 
don’t know what a helper they have in this 
pretty, buxom little insect. A few days ago a 
writer in the New York Z7zbume visited a friend 
who has a garden full of all sorts of flowers, and 
back of these is the kitchen garden, with rows 
of currants and raspberry bushes. The leaves 
of both these shrubs were covered with blight or 
lice that were as green as the leaves on which 
they lived and thrived. Hunting about the 
bushes were a number of lady birds. The 
woman in her ignorance was killing these right 
and left, thinking they were doing all the dam- 
age, and when told they were her best friends 
was incredulous. A few minutes’ careful watch- 
ing, however, showed the small bug busy eating 
the smaller green pest. Small yellow pyra- 
mids showed where she had laid her eggs, 
which in a day or two would hatch. The 
woman saw and believed, and in the future the 
lady bird has a sure fefuge and a welcome in 
her patch of flowers and fruit. 

Another insect that is forever being killed 
owing to the ignorance of the general public is 
the dragon fly, also known as the needlecase. 
He is one of the most useful insects of this 


climate. In his larval state he subsists almost 
entirely on those small squirming threads which 
can be seen darting about in any still water, and 
which hatch out into the sweet singing mos- 
quito. As soon as the dragon fly leaves his 
watery nursing ground, and, climbing some 
friendly reed, throws away the old shell and 
flies away, he is helping man again, His quarry 
now is the house fly. Not long ago the writer 
saw one of these insects knocked down in a 
veranda, where he had been doing yedman’s 
service, and the children and women seemed 
delighted, although they shrank back from the 
poor wounded dragon fly. They all thought he 
had an awful sting at the end of his long body 
—a cruel injustice. When the writer took the 
insect up there was general wonderment, which 
was increased when a captured fly was offered 
him and he ate it greedily, The boys of that 
household will never harm a dragon fly again. 
—Scientific American. 
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For Old or Young 


“T am never without Ayer’s Pills in the house, as I have 
found nothing so good for a disordered liver. I give them 
tomy children for worms and tell all my friends 
that, as a medicine, Ayer’s Pills have no equal 
for either old or young.’”’-— Mrs. H. P. STANCH- 
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Charles Valentine Riley. 

Our readers will be pained to read of the 
unexpected death of Professor Riley, who for 
many years has been the leading entomologist 
of the country. His death occurred September 
14th at Washington, D. C., and was caused by 
a fall from bis bicycle. His age was fifty-two 
years. Professor Riley was a man in whom 
especially every gardener, farmer and fruit 
grower has had for many years a peculiar inter- 
est. His writings on insects, and especially on 
the insects injurious to vegetation and the 
means of destroying them, have been exceed- 
ingly numerous, and for years they have en- 
riched our agricultural and horticultural papers, 
and farmers and gardeners everywhere have 
sought his counsel and been guided by his ad- 
vice. 

Professor Riley has been publicly engaged in 
the prosecution of his entomological labors for 
the past twenty-seven years. In 1868 he was 
appointed State Entomologist of Missouri, In 
1878 he was appointed Entomologist to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, but 
shortly resigned the position while still contin- 
uing his work in the service of the government 
as the head of the Entomological Commission. 
In 1881 he was appointed as the head of the 
Division of Entomology in the Department of 
Agriculture, a position which he occupied until 
last year, and then resigned on account of im- 
paired health. Professor Riley enriched the 
National Museum at Washington with his large 
collection of insects, consisting of more than 
20,000 species, and of 115,000 mounted speci- 
mens, together with much more material other- 


wise preserved. The valuable periodical, Zx- 
sect Life, issued by the government has been 
under the direct charge of Professor Riley since 
its commencement. ‘The agricultural and hor- 
ticultural community, especially, of this country 
sustain an inestimable loss in the death of this 
talented and devoted scientist, 








Horticultural Notes on Albany. 

While on a visit at Albany we had the pleas- 
ure of being taken about by our friends and in- 
formed of the projected improvements to the 
public parks, and shown the new grounds and 
driving over some of the connecting boulevards, 
These new park grounds, although only yet in 
the first stages of progress, are already attract- 
ing residents, and it will not be long before 
there will be a large population living in the 
new parts of the city in handsome villas sur- 
rounded by neat and roomy grounds. This will 
be a graet change from the compact dwellings 
on solid blocks, which have heretofore formed 
a feature of Albany which seems to have been 
copied from New York. Perhaps one reason 
for this has been the hilly surface on which the 
place is built which has made pedestrian loco- 
motion laborious. But with trolley cars now 
running in all directions one can easily reach 
almost any locality in the city’s precincts. The 
trend of population at the present time is to the 
southern and southwestern portion of the place, 
and the exceeding picturesqueness of the cap- 
ital’s location is brought to view from these high 
grounds. The rapid descent of the land to the 
river, throwing the mass of the city’s buildings 
below the direct line of vision, allows a 
full view of the eastern hills dotted over with 
buildings, while the distant summits-are crowned 
with forest trees, and if we turn to the south 
there are the lofty masses of the Catskills dimly 
blue in the distance. Probably in all the 
country there is not a city more grandly and 
beautifully situated, and it is not strange that 
the citizens are sensible of the desirability of 
these new residence grounds which are being 
rapidly purchased. The parks of Albany and 
the connecting driveways will eventually make 
the place even more attractive for residence 
than it is at the present time, although to men- 
tion the many fine features of this city would be 
atask. Washington park is at this time the 
only completed part of the city’s park system. 
Although this piece of land is not large, being 
only about fifty acres in extent, yet it is very 
handsomely planted, and the walks and drive- 
ways are well kept. The whole place exhibits 
taste and care. The superintendent, Mr. Wm. 
S. Egerton, who has also superintendence of 
all the park grounds, was not at home when 
we called at his residence on the grounds, where 
the greenhouses are located. Very fortunately, 
however, we found Mr. Charles Sanders, the 
genial gardener, who very kindly showed us 
about and gave desirable information. The 
artifical lake in Washington park, with its drive 
all around it, is an admirable feature. At var- 
ious points on the margin of the lake water 
plants were growing in great luxuriance. It 
was a revelation to see the water hyacinth 
growing there in large patches and blooming 
freely. This plant, which has been introduced 
to northern. cultivators within the last three 
years, can evidently be raised with very little 
care. All it wants is a muddy pond margin, 
the shallow water of which is kept constantly 
warm by the sun, and there it will grow and 
bloom with the greatest freedom. 

A very interesting border water plant was, 


also, a double sagittaria, which was hardy, 


another constant, hardy resident of the water Bee 


margin, as also the native pond lilies, Nym-_ 
pheea odorata and N. tuberosa. a: 


Limnocharis Humboldtii, or water poppy . Re 


was growing and blooming freely. ee 

Nymphzea Marliacea chromatella and N. M. 
alba were fine looking flowers, and the plants are 
hardy. Of tender species there were N.Devonien- 
sis,a night bloomer, a large flower of a deep rose 
color, very beautiful; N. Zanzibariensis, a 
beautiful blue, and N, Dentata, white. 

Our hardy Nelumbium luteum was there, and 
as the crowning glory of all, the beautiful Lotus 
plant, Nelumbium Speciosum. This is a mag- 
nificent flower, which when open is six inches 
across, the petals being white at the base and 
shaded with a clear rose at the tips. 

There are many trees in the streets of Albany, 
even in those which are completely built up, and 
this feature is being developed in all the newer 
portions. We had the privilege of looking 
into the “gardens” of a few citizens, and the 
great diversity of plants that may be raised in a 
little back yard, eighteen by twenty feet, and 
surrounded with high fences and brick walls 
must be seen to comprehend how it can be 
done. Only devotees of Flora could worship so 
devoutly at her shrine. 

See 


The Soil. 
Under this title a small volume prepared by 
F, H. King, Professor of Agriculture in the 


University of Wisconsin, has. been issued by 
MacMillan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 
It treats on the nature of the soil, its relations, 
and the fundamental principles of its manage- 
ment. Some of the subjects treated are the 
nature, functions and origin of soils, their tex- 
ture and composition, nitrogen in the soil, solu- 
tion and diffusion of plant tood, the amount of 
water needed for largest yields of crops, how to 
save water, distribution of roots in the soil, soil © 
temperature and how modified artistically, the 
relation of the air to the soil, drainage, irriga- 
tion, tillage and fertilizers. 

It will be seen that here is a wide range of 
subjects upon which every soil cultivator should 
have some knowledge, and yet they are subjects 
upon which but little is known by most farmers, 
gardeners and fruit growers. We have not yet 
had time to read this book with care, but an ex- 
amination of a few pages on different subjects 
have been sufficient to show that it has been 
prepared with care by a competent authority 
with a critical knowledge of his subjects. It is 
a book which should find a place in every farm 
library, and it is published at a price, 75 cents, 
which places it within reach of all who should 
have the inforniation which it conveys. It is 
the first volume of the Rural Sctence Series, 
edited by L. H. Bailey, and which it is in- 
tended ‘shall treat every rural problem in the 
light of the underlying principles and concepts. 
upon which it rests.”’ . 








I Gave Up 


Hoping I would ever be better, I had suffered 
so much and so long from sour stomach and 
kidney troubles, and other ailments. I hap- 
pened to read about Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
thought I would try it. It proved a good trial. 
It was the means of saving my life. After tak- 
ing two bottles I was a cured man, and after 
taking four bottles I was strong and muscular 
again. I gained 14 pounds. 
recommend é 


9 oy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla — 
to all who long for health and strength.’—_ 
NICHOLAS SCHIEHSER, Summerdale, Il], 


Hood’s Pills 


are tasteless, mild, 
All druggists. : 


I shall gladly 
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When I first began to plant bulbs for winter 
once several Yeats ago, it was only as an 


with fear and trembling that I begun the work. 
> I commenced in a small way having four 
_ hyacinths, one narcissus and a handful of crocus 
- bulbs. These, without a single exception, 
bloomed beautifully, and I can do no better 
_ with them now, after years of experience. 
I well remember the hyacinth bulb that I 
planted in a glass in water that fall; it was a 
very dark purple variety called “Uncle Tom.” 
_ It was my especial pride, though its roots 
were very slow in forming and those in pots 
_were well rooted and brought out into the bay 
window long before that one was ready. One 
day in February I went down cellar to lool at 
“it, and to my consternation I found the water 
in the glass frozen solid. I felt sure that the 
roots were ruined anyway, as they had then 
reached the bottom of the glass,so I pulled 
the bulb out, leaving the roots fast in the ice. 
Of course I then gave up all hope of blossoms 
from that bulb, but I determined to save it for 
future use, so I planted it in earth and in a few 
days the buds appeared, and when it blossomed 
it was the finest spike I had that year. The 
buds were probably just ready to push out from 
the bulb when the roots were frozen, and so 
when I parted the bulb and put it in a warm, 
sunny place it went right on without realiizng 
the change. It would not do to recommend 
such treatment, but it simply shows how much 
neglect and abuse the bulbs will stand. 
' Though hyacinths are the best known and 
most satisfactory of our winter flowering balbs, 
there are many others which can be easily 
raised in an ordinary window: paper white nar- 
cissus, hoop petticoat narcissus, Chinese Sacred 
Lily, Van Sion single and double daffodils, 
Ornithogalum Arabicum or Arabian Star of 
Bethlehem, scilla, freesia, crocus, tulip, lily of 
the valley, ranunculus, anemone, besides several 
varieties of lilies. 
Most of these bulbs require the same general 
treatment — the bulbs being planted in Septem- 
ber, October or November, according to the 
time one wishes to have them blossom. 
The largest and most perfect bulbs are usually 
kept for the last planting, as they can stand the 
waiting out of the soil better than the weaker 
ones. The soil should be mixed with sharp sand, 
and does not need to be very rich—a good 
mellow garden soil being all that is required for 
most of those named, 
For hyacinths and other bulbs of the same 
size I use a 6-inch pot, placing the top of the 
‘pulb just even with the top of soil, pressing the 
dirt down well and after watering put the pots 
away ina cool, dark place for several weeks. 
During this’ time of rest the bulbs form plenty 
of roots to support themselves during their 
blooming season, 
Usually at the end of five or six weeks the 
roots have reached the bottom of the pot, though 
Il do not form roots in the same length of time, 
ev wae the other conditions are the came. 





“Vick’s: Illustrated Monthly, Magazine. 


I have ee some hyacinths to be per or 
nine weeks in forming sufficient roots, and have 
had paper white narcissus fill the pot full of 
roots in two weeks. 

Even if my bulbs should all be well rooted at 
the same time I should not bring them all into 
the window at once, as if they are kept perfectly 
dark it does them no harm to be left in their 
winter quarters a little longer. 

When brought from the dark cellar they 
should be gradually brought to the light, not 
giving them a sudden change from darkness to 
sunlight, and soon the buds will appear, and be- 
fore one can hardly realize it the bulbs have 
blossomed and faded and are ieady to be re- 
moved to make room for another lot. Not that 
the flowers are of short duration—as when 
properly cared for they last a long time, but 
if left in the hot sun too long or are kept ina 
hot, dry room they fade quickly. When it is: 
possible they should be removed to a cooler 
room when in blossom. 

For the first few years I always procured 
named bulbs for winter blooming, thinking that 
no others could be a success for forcing, but 
since then I have found out that the mixed un- 
named bulbs can be made to do as well, though 
we cannot be sure of the exact shade of the 
flowers; however,they can be obtained under the 
general colors as red, pink, yellow, blue, purple 
or white, and the double and single ones are 
kept separate. 

The Roman Hyacinth will be found admir- 
able for early flowers, as it can be forced to 
bloom earlier than the other sorts. ‘The spikes 
of flowers are smaller and more loose, but there 
are several of them and as they can be flowered 
in time for the holidays they are great favorites. 

Narcissus bulbs are general favorites, es- 
pecially paper white, whose pure star-shaped 
flowers are so white that they almost shine. 
When the buds show themselves the soil in 
the pot must be kept wet all the time to keep 
them from drying up, which they are quite 
liable to do in the dry heat of the living room. 

Hoop petticoat-narcissus is a sweet little 
flower, deep yellow and a full bloomer. It 
takes up so little room and blossoms so fully 
that all should have a pot of them. 
Spur, one of the giant trumpet class, is a grand 
one for forcing, the blossoms being four or five 
inches across and of a beautiful golden yellow 
color. Trumpet major, yellow, and poeticus,: 
white, are both fine for winter blooming. 
When carefully dried off after blooming most 
of these bulbs are in good shape for planting in 
the ground for permanent beds, 

Ornithogalum Arabicum cannot be praised 
too highly. It needs the same care as a hya- 
cinth, but does not bloom until late in the 
season. A friend of mine had one and she 
found that after all her other bulbs had _blos- 
somed, that showed no signs of buds, so it was 
banished to the cellar. Some weeks later she 
found it had one poor, weak blossom and many 
blighted buds on a weak stalk two feet long, all 
of which had grown in the dim light of the 
cellar. The flowers grew in very large clusters 
on a stalk eighteen or twenty inches high; 
each floret is about an inch in diameter, pure 
white with a shining black bead-like center. 
They remain in perfect condition some times 
as long as two weeks and their aromatic fra- 
grance is very pleasing. 

Those who have the ordinary Star of Bethle- 
hem in their garden will do well to plant a few 
bulbs in a pot for winter; they are much hand- 
somer when flowered in the house and cannot 
fail to please everyone. 

Freesias, too, take a long time to make up 
their minds to blossom, usually being nearly or 
quite six months from the time of planting till 
the blossoming season. If their sweet little 
flowers were better known, no window collection 
would, be without them, Their fragrance is 
very delicate, yet it fills the room and can hest 
be described as a combination of violet and jas- 
mine. The bulbs can be used year ate year 


‘and increase very rapidly, 


Golden. 
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The ordinary crocus seems to be something 
out of the ordinary when grown in the house, 
the blossoms grow so large and instead of only 
remaining open one day, often stay for four or 
five days, closing each evening and opening 
again in the morning. Ten cents worth of these 
Itttle bulbs planted in a pot w ill give more real 
pleasure when in bloom than a dollar’s worth 
of some kinds of bulbs. 

The Van Sion daffodils, both single and 
double, are a great acquisition to our collections, 
the color is so brilliant a yellow that the whole 
plant seems to shine, and as the flowers remain 
open a long time they pay for themselves manv 
times over. 

Lily of the Valley pips must be obtained late, 
after quite cold weather, indeed, freezing is a! 
benefit to them. ‘They are rather difficult to: 
flower, though I always succeed in having some 
fine clusters every year. They must be kept 
damp and not too warm. I usually cover the 
top of the pot with sphagnum moss when the pips. 
begin to grow and never allow the moss to be- 
come dry. This, I think, is the whole secret of 
success. 

Tulips and lilies are somewhat difficult to. 


raise in an ordinary window and I seldom try 
them. The tulips are never as handsome as when. 
grown in the open ground, and the lilies take 
so long to come to maturity that I cannot wait 
for them. It is usually cheaper to buy a plant 
already budded from a florist and have the 
pleasure of the blossoms without the weary 
waiting. 

Green lice trouble the lilies to such an extent. 
that it is a continual warfare to keep them 
down. 

Chinese Sacred Lily usually does finely for 
me, unless I get too careful of it and keep it in 
too warm a place. Usually they do best in 
earth, but the novelty of seeing them grow in 
water supported by pebbles induces people to: 
plant them in that way. The double-flowered. 
variety pleases most people best, though it has 
fewer blossoms than the single sort. 

Scillas are not often seen in colleetions, but 
they are fine when well grown. _ S. Siberica is. 
a lovely shade of blue seldom seen in our win- 
dows, and the flowers grow in long loose clus» 
ters. The plant is low growing and modest ap- 
pearing as a violet. §.Clusii grows tall and the 
flowers are borne in a cluster on a long stiff 
stalk. Itis a beautiful plant, but rather more 
shy of blooming than the former. 

Ranunculus and anemone are two sorts not 
very common, but which when once planted will: 
never again be omitted from the window col- 
lection. Treat the former exactly like hyacinths,. 
though several can be planted in a 6-inch pot. 
The flowers are two inches in diameter, very, 
double and of many colors—pink, white, red,, 
yellow and varigated. } 

Anemone bulbs can be had in both single and 
double sorts and in several colors—red, blue, 
white, pink and varigated. The bulbs do best 
if left in the same pot for several years without 
being disturbed. New earth can be put on the 
top of the pot above the bulbs and that is all. 
they need. They are sure to give satisfaction. 
When buying bulbs, buy them of your regular 
dealer, do not be beguiled into sending your 
order, be it large or small, to Holland. 

A neighbor of mine, who is quite an authority 
on plants, sent to Holland one fall, fully ex- 
pecting to get finer bulbs and more of them in 
that way. 

Mine were purchased of my seedsmen, and 
when we compared notes later on, his flowers 
were no better than mine and had cost him some 
more, ‘The extras in the line of boxes, packing, 
cartage, etc., made the cost on a small order 
higher than if bought in this country. 

BERNICE BAKER, 
_ OO 
If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs, 
WInsLow’s SooTHING Syrup for children teething* 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and _is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
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MUSIC 


“Trilby Music ” 


_ Adelightful yolume made up of all the songs and 
instruniental compositions sung or played in DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel. Both English and original ver- 
sions given. Cover illustrated from drawings by 
Du Maurier. One of the most successful novelties 
we have issued for years. 


College Songs’ 

Latest edition. 92 songs, including allthe famous 
favorites. This collection is the most popular ever 
published, having reached its gist edition, Over 
300,000 copies sold. 


“War Songs’ 
55 songs, 96 pages. Including all the great war 
ssongs of America, Solos for any voice. Choruses 
for male voices. 


“Royal Four-Hand Collection ” 


38 charming piano duets from the best sources. 
Easy, bright, and abundance of variety. Good piano 
sduets in collection form are difficult to find, and this 
‘book has proved very popular. 


“Royal Reed Organ Collection ” 


57 of the most pleasing and excellent examples of 
music for the parlor organ,—waltzes, marches, oper- 
atic selections, etc. 


‘American Piano Collection ”’ 


The cheapest strictly high grade piano collection 
‘published. Fifty charming pieces, 215 pages. Hand- 
some colored covers. 


“Royal Collection of Instrumental 
Guitar Music ” 


80 pages, 82 pieces. Most complete and excellent 
instrumental guitar collection ever published for any- 
thing like the price. 


“Royal Collection of Vocal 


Guitar Music ” 
$0 pages, 42 songs. Uniform with the above. 


EACH 5O CENTS 


BOOK POSTPAID 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


€. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila 





FLORAL FESTIVAL AT 
SARATOGA. 
The floral festival which was celebrated last 


year at Saratoga proved so successful that 
another was given this season on the 5th of 
September. The day proved to be a favorable 
one, although a-slight shower— merely a little 
dripping from the clouds, prevailed for a short 
time in the afternoon before the parade started; 
it soon cleared away and thenceforth the skies 
were as kind as could be desired. A great 
number of people thronged the streets, having 
ome in from the surrounding cities and villages, 
many from a considerable distance, and thus 
added to the numerous visitors which the place 
was already entertaining. All accessible win- 
dows, verandas, piazzas and other available 
places were occupied, while the greater masses 
were banked along the sidewalks. That there 
was a genuine interest anda keen anticipation 
of the show was very manifest. And, on the 
whole, it may be said that the expectations of 
the people were satisfied. All the carriages and 
the bicycles in the parade were ornamented 
with flowers, many of which were quite hand- 
some. Large platforms on wagons, which were 
called floats, completely decorated with flowers, 
bore emblematic A platoon of 
police headed the procession, followed by.the 
grand marshal and his aids; next was the 
bicycle division, which was as very beautiful 
feature, the cyclists being both ladies and gentle- 


tableaux. 














men, Governor Morton, occupying a carriage 
with some of the village officers, was preceded 
by a military band and the citizens’ corps, and 
was followed by ladies and gentlemen and 
horseback. 

One of the floats was a representation of the 
First Settlers of the United States, being a 
pioneer backwoods scene; another was a floral 
chariot. The Methodist church sent Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba; the United States 
Hotel, Hlora and the Four Seasons, one was a 
Pompeian Scene; the Hathorn Lodge, I. O. O. 
F., The Three Links ; one Sunday school was 
represented by the Chorus of America, and 
another by a Roman scene called Zhe Return 
of the Conguerer. The Congress Spring Com- 
pany reproduced a floral form of Zhe Pagoda 
in the Park; The Geysers; one 
was an Last Indian Coach, the G, A. R. Post 
showed a Camp Scene. Besides these there 
were Queen Flora, Wisdom and Folly, The 
Tally-Ho, and Arches in the Greenwood in 
Robin Hood's day. Congress Hall sent a float 
called Saratoga at Christmas Tide; one Sun- 
day school had Roger Williams, the fugitive 
fleeing from persecution ; the Daughters of the 
Revolution, Zhe Surrender of Burgoyne. A 
number of others we do not now recall, except- 
ing one which was a JVegro cabin scene on a 
southern plantation. ‘This was very interesting 
and amusing. The private carriages were 
numerous and all more or less decorated, Most 
of the hotels and some of the private houses 
The flowers used were prin- 
cipally golden rod, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, white day lily, dahlias, 
zinnias, asters, gladiolus, marigolds and phlox, 
and the greens were from the native pines and 
firs, and the trailing lycopodium, and common 
asparagus. 

Saratoga may well be congratulated on the 
good taste, the display generally, and the en- 
thusiasm manifested by its citizens. 

The battle of flowers was announced to com- 
mence at the upper end of the village on the 
countermarch, and we understood the pro- 
gramme was carried out. This was unfortunate, 
for the great body of visitors were in the centre 
of the place in the neighborhood of the large 
hotels, and there was considerable disappoint- 
ment expressed by those who did not see it. 
There was a great lack of music, as there was 
only one band; there should have been at least 
four in a parade which extended nearly two 
miles. While the emblematic designs were well 
carried out and the decorations were in good 
taste, there was not that profusion of flowers 
which might have been desired. However, we 
have no disposition to find fault, but note the 
lacking points for future guidance. The affair 
was very creditable and no doubt if the festival 
is made a regular feature of the closing days of 
the season it will increase in attractions and 
command still greater patronage. 


FREE TO SUFFERING 
WOMEN. 


I suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
painful periods, leucorrhea,displacements, 
and other irregularities, and finally found 
asimple, safe home treatment, that cured 
me without the aidof medical attendance, 
This isno quack doctor’s medicine; but 
nature’s own remedy for women, Itcosts 
nothing to convince yourself of its merits, 
for [send it free with full instructions 
. every suffering woman. Address, 
RS. L, HUDNUT. South Bend, Ind, 
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A CALL AT bDOSC 
This place at Glen Cove, Long Island, the 


summer home of Charles A. Dana, editor of the. ie 


New York Sz, has become famous’ for its many | 
fine specimens of rare and beautiful trees. This 


result has been produced by the good taste of — 
Mr. Dana and the care and skill of Mr. William Z 


Falconer, who has charge of the place. We- 


had the good fortune,early in September,to have ~ 


the opportunity to look in on the grounds and 


to greet Mr. Falconer, who, for the short hour ~ 


of our visit, directed our attention to some of. 
the beautiful objects on the grounds. Any 
lover of fine trees could spend days examining 
this rare collection, but minutes instead of hours 
controlled our short stay. The grounds were 
bright along the drives and walks with flower- 
ing plants. A clump of Desmodium penduli- 
floram eight feet in diameter was a mass of 


bloom and had been so all summer. This 
plant is quite hardy and deserves more atten- 


tion, as its great numbers of reddish pink, pea- — 


shaped flowers make it very attractive. The 
Weeping Mulberry on these grounds is trained 
up by placing a tall pole by the side of the tree 
and training up a leader instead of allowing it 
to form a low head. This form makes a far 
more graceful object. Hale’s Thin-shelled 
Hickory was in bearing on the grounds. The 
nut is very large and the shell very thin—two 
valuable qualities. Some hurried notes were 
made as we passed through the grounds and all 
too soon we were obliged to take leave of the 
attractive place and our interesting guide, who 
finds time with his other duties to edit the 
handsome publication Gardening, published at 
Chicago. 


@HILL:—He Pays the Express. 33- 


We BOLD PLATE WATCH 


Ladies’or Gents’ Size. CUT THIS OUT and ser it to us 
with your name and address, and we will send you 
his watch by express for examination A Guarantee 
‘or 5 yearsand a handsome chain and charm 

/ withitfree ‘“Youexamineit andifyouthinkita bar- | 
/, gain pay $2.50. It is beautifully engraved and war- 
ranted the best time-keeper in the world for the mone: 
and WHO in appearance to.a genuine solid gold wate 
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W. HILL & CO., WHOLESALE JEWEEERS, 207 STATE ST,, CHICAGO. 
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BY¢ STEAM — 
With the MODEL 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 


made. GEO. H. STA 
114 to 1225. 6thst., Quineretn, 


$3 A DAY EASILY 


made securing subscriptions for THE AMERIOAN 

WOMAN, a high-class Monthly Magazine of interesting 
Stories, Fashions, Art, Humor, etc. Liberal terms to 
Agents: Valuable Premiums to Sed es at 
No experience necessary. Write today fos get fut 
particulars ‘‘How to Make Money” the year *roun En 
close stamp. 

Musical Instruments, Guns, Revolvers, 

Watches, Bicycles, Books, Silverware, 

Sewing Machines, etc, FREE. Address _ 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
310 W. 123d St., New York. 


‘Turn this sketch on end and see the new adjustable 
PLANT ROD FOR WINDOWS... Secure. 
Beautiful. Get circular and see how He YON 
Ww fr.. DANSV 
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UR esteemed 
friend and oc- 
casional corres- 
pondent Mr. W. 
T. Hutchins, 
who is now 
widely known 
as the 
zealous’ ama- 


most 
teur cultivator 
of sweet peas in 
this country has 
lately contributed an article to the American 
Hilorist, in which he shows that the great Eng- 
_ lish grower of this flower, Mr. Eckford, has im- 
_ proved it by breeding. That its improvement 
1s not. merely due to rich soil and high cultiva- 
tion, but that by careful breeding and selection, 
varieties with larger flowers and more substance 
have been produced than the older varieties. 
He does not consider the attention that has 
_ Tately been given to the sweet pea, a “ fad,” but 
that it is a popularity which will be lasting. 
He also thinks the popularity of the sweet pea 
hhas been jeopardized by “certain gaudy litho- 
graphs that were employed this year, doubtless 
“with the kindest intention, to keep up the inter- 
est.” The double flowers he considers ‘“ mal- 
formations,’’ and adds that “those who bought 
seeds of so-called double sweet peas this year 
are not likely to challenge my statement.” 





_ Well, perhaps this is so;. we have always 
_ mistrusted that the double sweet peas offered 
_ for sale last spring were anything but a strain 
which could be relied upon, and in fact many 
who purchased them have reported to us that 
from all the seeds they planted they never had 
one double flower. This was very disappoint- 
ing, but the “malformations” were not in evi- 
dence. 

Now it so happens that there is a double 
_ sweet pea of which our readers have already 
_been informed, the Bride of Niagara, and it has 
been carefully bred for several years, and will 
__ be offered to the public next season with the as- 
“surance that it will be all that is claimed for 

it, and prove a most interesting and satisfac- 

tory variety. : 

Mr. H. says: “There is no such thing as a 
_ double sweet pea. No flower isdoubled except 
~ by changing stamens into petals, and, as a rule, 
such flowers are regular in their form.”’ It is 
remarkable that a man as careful as Mr. Hutch- 

ins usually shows himself to. be, should make the 
_ statement that “no flower is doubled except by 
changing stamens into petals.” Any well in- 
formed botanist or observant gardener knows 
| that flowers become double otherwise than by 
“the changing of stamens into petals; of course 
any change from the typical form of a species 
> may be styled a “malformation,” but it is by 
such changes that progress in horticulture has 
+ been made, and gardeners are no longer fright- 
é ened by the use of the term. When we can 
have large, well formed flowers of sweet peas 
with two or three showy banners perfect in 








ne public will be interested in them. Such 
lowers are produced by the Bride of Niagara, 
here need be no hesitation in offering it for 





ae 


distribution. It has proved of great interest to 
all who have seen it growing the present season. 
The statement, also, regarding double flow- 
ers that ‘as a rule, such flowers are regular in 
their form,” has been made without due con- 
sideration. “The sweet pea must remain a 
single flower like the pansy,’’ says our frind,. 
Well, then, there is a double pansy, and a very 
handsome flower too, though it has not yet been 
distributed. But why should this seem strangc, 
when we all know of the double violet of the 
same family of plants ! 
Without naming all that we might, here is a 
list of genera which have varieties with double 
flowers, and all of which in their normal state 
are of irregular form. They are given with the 
name of the natural order to-which they belong 


standing opposite : 


Aguilegia 
ay esh Ranunculacee. 
Delphinium 
Violet bt 

Violacee. 
Pansy 
Balsam 
Pelargonium Ceraniacee. 
Tropzeolum 
Clitoris 
Lupinus Leguminosae. 
Lathyrus 
Lobelia Lobeliacee. 
Salvia Labiate. 
Digitalis 
Linaria Scrophulariacee. 
Mimulus 


It may be that more varieties of double flow- 
ers are in cultivation derived from single regular 
flowers than from those which are irregular. 
One cause for this is that there is a greater 
number comparatively of regularly formed than 
irregularly formed flowers, besides a great num- 
ber of so-called double flowers are not really so, 
but are heads of flowers like asters, dahlias, 
and similar ones. 

There is evidently much more to this subject 
of double flowers than Mr. Hutchins has taken 
into account, and if we can have varieties of 
sweet peas which will present two or three 
showy banners instead of one they will be warm- 
ly welcomed as double flowers, and will be pre- 
ferred as much as the double rose is to the single 
variety. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SALAD. 

The Japanese discovered long ago that chrys- 
anthemeums, boiled witha clove and mixed with 
truffles, make a palatable dish; now the enter- 
prising Parisian serves the blossoms raw with 
mayonnaise. The most remarkable achieve- 
ment in floral salads was seen at a dinner given 
by the Duchess de la Torre. 
in layers of multi-colored chrysanthemums, in- 
termingled with dark and light violets, forget- 
me-nots, and rose petals. It was sprinkled over 
with tiny orange blossoms, and the edge of the 
great crystal dish was lined with small white 
lettuce leaves and nasturtiums. It was a de- 
light to the eye, but how it tasted is not on 


record. 


“Monthly Magazine. a 
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Columbia 4 


THE BEST 
BICYCLE 


On the steering- 

headofeveryCol- 3, 
umbia bicycle of this year’s make 
that name-plate appears. It is 


The 
Standard 
Bicycle 
of the 

, World. 


unique, handsome, and indicates 
much—satisfaction and highest en- 
ee to the rider, 


o other bicycle has ever equal- 
led a Columbia. No other bicycle 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world savs so. 


New Price $1 00 


SESE 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60. 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. | 


POPE MFG. Co. 
Hartford, Count. 

BOSTON, CHICAGO, 

NEW YORK, SAN FRANCIEQO, 

PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO 


Az Art Catalogue of these famous 
wheels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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CONSUMPTION 


To tar Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease By its timely use 


thousands of hopeless cases: have been per- 
manently cured. [I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post officeaddress. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St: New York, 










\For Eating & Drinking 


Purity of Malérial G7, 
»Deliciousness of {ffl| 754 
Flavor Unexcelled #1 
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THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 
CarL FAaE.tsn, Director. 
founded by E.Touryjée 












~ giving full information. 
Frank W. Hatz, General Manager. 





WRINGCING 


Clothes is a part of every wash. 


Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear well? Besuré on both these points, when purchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN 

RINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
world, with a: capital of $2,500,000 back of their warrant. 

















WET 











See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 
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VANILLA AND ITS CULTIVATION. 
We are so accustomed to speak of vanilla as 
the product of the “ vanilla bean,” that perhaps 
- few persons are aware that it has no connec- 
tion with either the bean or the bean-family, but 
‘is produced by a beautiful, sweet-scented, climb- 
ing orchid. This widespread error doubtless 
arose from the fact that the vanilla capsule or 
pod, which is slender, from six to ten inches 
long and only three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, has a vague resemblance to certain bean- 
pods. It is much more like the-pod of the 
so-called catalpa bean, which also has nothing 
to do with the true bean-family, being a be- 
gonia or trumpet-flower. The name is, how- 
ever, too firmly fixed in popular language to at- 
tempt to change it. 

The orchid producing the vanilla bean is 
known by botanists as Vanilla planifolia, and is 
a native of Mexico and Tropical America. It 
has a thick, fleshy stem, oval alternate fleshy 
leaves, and a short spike of numerous white, or 
greenish white, sweet-smelling flowers that are 
curiously irregular in shape, like those in most 
of the orchids. The plant climbs overtrees and 
shrubs by means of numerous slender rootlets 
sent out from each joint of the stem, which cling 
to the bark or other support. It was formerly 
supposed that this orchid, like so many of its 
relatives, was an epiphyte, that it grew upon 
other plants, but derived its nourishment wholly 
from the air, but it is now known that such is 
not the case. It maintains connection with the 
soil throughout its whole life, especially by 
means of the rootlets which in the lower portion 
of the stem reach the ground. In its wild state 
it climbs fifteen or twenty feet high, but in cul- 
tivation it is usually kept down within easy 
reach of the cultivator, for much care must be 
taken not to injure the unripe pods. 

The vanilla plant is always propagated by 
means of cuttings. In Mexico where it <has 

been cultivated for nearly or quite a century, it 
is customary to take portions of the stems two 
or three feet long. The leaves are removed 
from several of the lower joints and usually three 
joints are laid under the soil and covered to a 
depth of two or three inches, and the upper 
portions trained against the support prepared for 
it. The soil has to be especially prepared by 
trenching to a depth of eighteen inches and 
must have a perfect drainage. ‘The best soil is 
said to consist of fine,rich loam mixed with 
equal parts of sand and leaf-mold. 

Something must be provided for the vanilla 
plant to climb over, and rough-barked living 
trees are perhaps the best, but almost anything 
such as rough, branching trees, trellis work, 
stone pillars or stone walls, may be utilized. 
The plants are best grown in moderate shade, 
yet a certain amount of sunshine is required to 
ripen the pod. 

Tn its native country the vanilla flowers are 
fertilized by insects. That is, the flowers are so 
constructed that it is absolutely impossible for 
the pollen to reach the stigma or immature pod 
without external aid, and this office, in Mexico 
and Central America, is performed by a pecul- 
iarly constructed moth that visits the flower for 
the nectar always present. The pollen mass 
consists of thousands of little grains tied loosely 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. _ 


together by delicate cobwebby hairs. 
has a sticky disk that adheres to anything 
touching it and is torn bodily from its pocket. 

When the vanilla plant was first introduced 
into the West and East Indies it proved for a 
time a great disappointment. ‘The plants grew 
vigorously and produced an abundance of fine 
flowers but no pods. All sorts of expedients 
were tried in the way of cultivation, but to no 
avail, and the cultivation was about to be aban- 
doned, when the fact was discovered that the 
particular moth that fertilized it in Mexico was 
absent from its new home and consequently the 
plants were not able to set pods. After this, 
artificial pollenization was resorted to, and the 
pods were produced in characteristic abundance. 
The instrument with which this is accomplished 
may be a long needle or splint of bamboo, four 
or five inches long. It requires only a moment 
to do this, and one person may properly fertilize 
as many as a thousand flowers in a single morn- 
ing. 

The plants usually begin to flower the second 
year after planting, but do not reach maturity 
until the third and fourth years. The pods re- 
quire a month to reach full size and six months 
more in which to ripen. The proper time for 
gathering the pods is determined by the appear- 
ance of a slight yellow tinge at one end or 
when they crackle slightly when pinched be- 
tween the fingers. The process of curing is a 
long and somewhat complicated one, requiring 
in some cases as long as three months. Curious- 
ly enough the aroma of vanilla is said not to 
pre-exist in the pods, but to be produced by a 
process of fermentation, In Reunion, where it 
is extensively cultivated, the pods are placed ina 
basket and plunged for half a minute into very 
hot, but not quite boiling water. They are then 
placed on mats to drain after which, for the 
next six or eight days, they are exposed, be- 
tween woolen blankets, to the sun, but kept in 
closed tin boxes during the night to undergo 
a slight fermentation. When the pods have 
become brown and soft they are placed in the 
shade to dry, care being taken that they do not 
mold. Daily they are carefully pressed be- 
tween the fingers, slightly annointed with oil, 
which renders them supple and lustrous. When 
the pods are perfectly cured they are of a rich, 
dark chocolate color, pliable in texture, and per- 
fectly free from moisture. 

In Mexico the curing is somewhat different. 
After gathering, the pods are placed under sheds 
in heaps until they begin to shrivel. Then they 
are allowed to ferment slightly, after which they 


This mass 


are exposed to the sun in woolen blankets dur- 


ing the day and kept in air-tight tin boxes at 
night. At the end of a day or a day and a half 
they have assumed a rich, chocolate brown 
color. ‘They are then placed in the sun for two 
months or more to dry, at the end of which time 
they are, like the others ‘spoken of, pliable and 
free from moisture. : z 


When finally prepared the pods are sorted ace. 
cording to. lengths and tied up in bundles of 


fifty and the bundles are packed it air-tight tin 
boxes. When properly prepared and in what is 
called ‘prime condition’ the vanilla pods become 
covered with a frosting of little needle-like 
crystals of vanillic acid, are soft when pressed 
between the fingers and give off the character- 
istic balsamic odor. 

The perfume or essence is extracted from the 
vanilla pod by prolonged soaking in alcohol. 
The proper proportion is about one-half pound 
of pods to each gallon of sixty per cent alcohol. 
The pods are cut up into small pieces and should 
stand for a month with an occasional shaking, 
when all worth extracting will be found in the 
alcohol, 

A word as to the sources of supply and quan- 
tities used may be of interest. The cities of 
New York, London and Paris may be regarded 
as the vanilla markets of the world. The sup- 
ply sent to New York is produced in Mexico, 
and is regarded as the finest quality grown. 
The amount imported in 1891 was 135,875 
pounds. The Pacific coast and western por- 
tions of the United States obtain a part of their 


supply from the Island of Tahiti and the Sand- 


wich Islands, but the quantity imported in 1891 
was only about 5,000 pounds, The quality is 
much inferior to the Mexican. : 

The London supply is obtained largely from 
Mauritius and Seychelles, but the raising of 
vanilla has never assumed much importance in 
any of the English colonies. 

The greater part of the vanilla imported into. 
France comes from Reunion. In 1880 the 
amount was 164,289 pounds and in 1889 it had 
increased to 506,463 pounds, or more than 


twice the product of the rest of the world,—/. 


H. Knowlton, Ph. D. in Popular Science News. 





THAT SILENCED HER.—He: I have heard 
of persons homely enough to stop a train of 
cars. 

SHE—Yes; and I think you would stop any- 
thing by just looking at it. 

Hr—Let me look at your tongue, madam. | 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Soapine DID IT! 


Is what people naturally say when they see anything clean 
and attractive upon the person or in the household—in fact 
everything in every place is perfectly cleansed and sweet- 
ened by using Soapine. Use it alone, nothing else is needed | 
—nothing half so good as Soapine. It relieves you of all } 
hard work in washing. A WHALE ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


It is Kendall Mfg. Co.’s Trade Mark, Established 1827. Providence, R.1. 
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PLANT SALES IN LONDON 
_ STREETS. 


culture, “ Wanderer” gives a sketch of a street 
ale of plants in London at night. 


'_ “What! horticulture in the streets—absurd!” 
I fancy I hear some reader remark, as he per- 
“uses these lines. Vet such is really the case, 
and anyone with a true taste for plants and 
"flowers may never be at a loss to find something 
' to“attract his attention, even in the crowded 
__ streets of London. 


Im no other city perhaps in the world have 
the masses such facilities for obtaining plants, 
“flowers, fruits, and vegetables as the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis; and not the smoke- 
_ begrimed, travel-stained* examples that one 
~ might almost expect to find, but sturdy well- 
grown specimens, stamped with the brand of 
high culture, such as would be difficult to find 
“in many private gentlemen’s establishments. So 
well have nurserymen and market growers 


Studied the wants of the people, that they have 
become fully alive to the fact that it is useless 
sending anything but first-class produce into the 
markets. Some people may still have the idea 
that anything will do for sale; if so, the sooner 
they get rid of the fallacy the better. * * 
It is not surprising that dwellers in the great city 
love to have a few plants and flowers to adorn 
their rooms, and with the majority of people, no 
‘matter what their state or condition in life may 
be, there is a regard for nature that cannot fail 
to assert itself, and even amongst the poorest of 
London’s vast population it is a common thing, 
when laying out the money for the week’s food 
supply, for a few coppers to be put aside for the 
purchase of a plant. Perhaps endeavors are 
made to keep it growing, attended in some in- 
stances by a measure of success, but in most 
cases it succumbs to the adverse conditions of 
the surroundings. Disappointed, no doubt, but 
not discouraged, the owner feels there is some- 
thing wanting without his plant, and brings 
home another to take its place. And in this 
way the London plant supply has opened out an 
industry which is annually increasing, and as in 
trade of all kinds open competition is respon- 
sible for the excellent quality of the produce, 
and the extreme low prices that bring the re- 
sults of the gardener’s art within reach of the 
crowded masses of the metropolis. Extremely 
interesting, too, it is to watch a sale of plants in 
‘the streets. On a recent Saturday evening when 
passing through a populous thoroughfare crowded 
with barrows and stalls filled with both ordinary 
and extraordinary articles of merchandise, the 
attention of the writer was attracted by a bright 
display of flowers, made more brilliant by the 
flare of several naphtha lamps. Turning aside 
in order tc study the plants more closely, they 
were found to consist of excellent specimens of 
Ficus elastica in 6-inch pots, not weak dwind- 
ling looking objects but well-grown, sturdy ex- 
amples, clothed from the summit to the base 
“with bright green leaves; fancy, zonal, and ivy- 
leayed pelargoniums crowned with fine trusses 
of flowers, and the plants strong and healthy, 
showing unmistakable signs of good culture; 
fuchsias, chiefly Lord Beaconsfield and Lucy 
Finnis in 5-inch pots, shapely and graceful in 
habit, and displaying the same mark of good 
treatment, as each plant was well furnished with 
~ numerous bell-shaped blooms, with the addition 
of a number of small musk plants turned out of 
their pots—these formed the main objects for 
sale. The whole was arranged on a stall com- 
posed of two costers’ barrows placed closely 
together with a flat table laid on the top. 


_ Presently not a very sprucely attired individual 
took his stand on the table among the plants, a 
crowd quickly gathered round, and the sale be- 

un. The auctioneer commenced by issuing 
several witty remarks, evidently with the inten- 
putting his audience in good humor. 
arently effected to’his satisfaction, he 
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“continued :—“ Now, gentlemen, I’ve got a grand 


lot for yer to-night, and intends to sell ’em 
cheap; so bid up quickly and get your money 
ready. First of all, ’ere’s a pelegonium; my 
word, ain’t it a beauty ? (and it certainly was. ) 
Now, what shall I be allowed to say for it? 
What, no offer? Well, suppose I give yer a 
start. One shilling. Now then, who’ll have 
ite? 

The crowd had evidently an idea that the 
price would stand some reduction, so kept 
silent. ‘Now, gentlemen,” went on the sales- 
man, ‘‘the quicker you buy the better we shall 
get on. Ninepence? who'll have it? Fancy, 
only ninepence for a plant like that; it’s noth- 
ing else but giving it away. But, here you are, 
Pll take a sixpence for it, and if you can buy a 
plant like that in Convent Garden Market for 
sixpence I'll give you the lot.” ‘Wot, ain’t 
got no roots!” exclaimed the auctioneer, in re- 
sponse to some remark’ on the subject, as he 
turned the specimen out of the pot, ‘ Ain’t it, 
itthough? What do youcallthem? ’Ere’sa 
fine pelegonium smothered with flowers and as 
many more buds to come out, and I only want 
sixpence for it. Now, gentlemen, that’s the 
lowest price I shall take, so seize your oppor- 


“tunity.” 


Presently a purchaser stepped forward and 
the plant was duly handed over. The chief 
difficulty seemed to be now surmounted, and 
the sale proceeded briskly, until in a compara- 
tively short space of time several dozen plants 
were disposed of. As trade showed signs of 
slackening a little his attention was turned to 
the fuchsias, with the following remarks:— 
“Now, look ’ere, gentlemen, it ain’t often yer 
gets a chance of buying such plants as these, so 
if yer wants yer money’s worth in the fuchsia 
line now’s yer time. I’ve got a splendid Lucy 
Finnis here, and if you can go and buy another 
like it for the same price, well, I’ll give it yer, 
Now, then, one shilling, ninepence, sixpence! 
What! not give sixpence for a plant like that? 
Well, you’d better take this chanee, ’cos you'll 
never get another. These ’ere flowers ain’t 
stuck on, mind yer,” and the plant was given 
several vigorous shakes by way of proof, 
‘© Now, look here, gentlemen, I means to sell; 
fourpence! who’ll have it?” and the plant was 
held up with an air closely approaching dis- 
gust. 

This seemed, however, to produce the desired 
effect. First one plant went, then another, and 
another, until in a short time the large stock 
was reduced to a few dozens. Anyone who 
knows anything at all about plants might well 
wonder how it were possible to raise and grow 
fuchsias which would be a credit to any gar- 
dener and fit for the adornment of any conserv- 
atory or drawing-room, and sell them in the 
streets for 4d. each; but still such is the case, 
and gives us a striking instance of how the pub- 
lic reaps the benefit of competition. 

Thinking, perhaps, that a change might be 
advisable, a ficus was tried ‘next, and half a 
crown suggested as a fait price, but at a street 
sale on Saturday night such a figure seems out 
of the question, and after much talking and 
bantering it fell to a shilling, and several were 
disposed of. Musks came next, preceded by a 
short preliminary oration by way of introduction 
from the auctioneer, as follows —* Now, gentle- 
men, I’ve got a few large flowered musks ’ere, 
and if yer wants yer houses scented from top to 
bottom, these are the things to buy. I’ve only 
got a few, so now’s yer chance. ’Ere’s a 
beauty. ’Ere, I'll take fourpence for it. What! 
is that too much? threepence, then; go on, tup- 
pence; who wants it?’’ Several seemed anx- 
ious to obtain it at the last mentioned price, and 
soon the whole was sold. 
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INSECTS AND FLOWERS. 


No ‘side of natural history is more curious 
than the relation between insects and the flow- 
ering plants. In the primitive and simpler 
plants that live in the sea the male cells are dis- 
charged into the water and row themselves along 
by the screwing motion of minute bristles until 
they reach and fertilize the egg cells of the 
female, In many land plants the male cells, 
discharged as clouds of golden pollen, are blown 
about by the wind; myriads perish, but a few 
reach their goal, and, fertilizing the young egg 
cells, cause them to ripen into seeds. In many 
cases, however, nature has curbed so reckless a 


prodigality, and the colors and scents of flowers - 


are fruits of her parsimony. It may be laid 
down, as a universal truth, to which the except- 
ions are only apparent, that plants bearing 
brightly colored or perfumed flowers require the 
aid of imsects to fertilize them. The colors 
serve to attract the attention of the insects; the 
scents, especially in flowers that blossom by night, 
serve the same purpose. ‘The insects come for 
the store of honey, or for the pollen of the 
plants, and their return gift to the plants is that 
flitting from blossom to blossom, they uncon- 
sciously carry the golden fertilizing grains from 
plant to plant. 

For most flowering plants the visits of insects 
are anecessity. Let one but grow some com- 
mon plants, like geranium or mignonette, under 
glass and muslin, so that no stray insect may 
reach them; the flowers will be formed, the per- 
fume will be as sweet as usual, but the blossoms 
will fade without forming seeds. Many of our 
English flowers are capable of being fertilized 
only by one kind of insect. Thus, to choose a 
familiar instance, the common red clover is 
visited by the bumble bee; the petals are fused 
together, forming a narrow tube surrounding 
the honey glands and the organs that form the 
pollen. The long proboscis of the bumble bee 
is able to reach the deeply hidden stores; but 
the hive bee, whose tongue is shorter, though 
bidden to the feast by attractive color and smell, 
is perforce an inactive spectator. When clover 

was first grown in Australia it never seeded, 
and it was found that the tongues of the native 
bees were too short to reach the pollen, Still 
more often the gorgeous blossoms of the tropics 
remain sterile in England in the absence of the 
particular moth or fly to which they are adapted. 

Sometimes, as Darwin showed in his fascinat- 
ing volume on “ The Fertilization of the Or- 
chids,” the devices to secure that an insect shall 
not visit a flower without coming in contact 
with the pollen are extraordinarily complicated, 
An insect alights on a gaudy and sweet smell- 
ing blossom, An inviting landing place is 
teadyin the form of a conveniently placed floral 
leaf; ‘but the thing is a trick. No sooner is the 
platform touched than it gives way with a jerk, 
precipitating the helpless insect into the well of 
fluid. His wings are wetted, and he has to 
crawl out slowly. But pointed bristles prevent 
exit except by a narrow funnel, and, as he 
squeezes through that, his back becomes dusted 
with the sticky pollen. In most plants, how- 
ever, the lures are simpler, and are adapted to 
many different kinds of insects. In spring, 
when the fields are bare, the blues and whites 
of the early flowers are sufficient to attract the 
notice of the few insects on the wing. During 
summer, when the world is covered with green, 
more glaring contrasts come into. play, and the 
bold masses of orange and. gold, of crimson and 
pink, appear. Itis curious, however, that scar- 
let, the most clamant of colors, is the rarest in 
Europe. In the tropics and in South America it 
is one of the most common, and it were worth 
inquiring if European insects be color blind to 
scarlet. At night, when crimson and blue, pink 
and orange, become invisible, pale yellow and 
luminous white attract the night-flying insect by 
their phosphorescent radiance. 

The scents of plants are almost more potent 
lures than their colors. At night they are nat- 
urally more varied and more potent. To drift 

in a backwater in a summer night, or to loiter 














in a wood, is to set one dreaming of the spices 
of the tropic isles. The scents of the day are 
shy and indistinct; only in the mass one notices 
them, as in passing through a barren field, or by 
a thicket of gorse. But at night each blossom 
that is not asleep sends out a clamorous and in- 
sistant odor, and at the same moment one notices 
a dozen distinct and striking perfumes. But, by 
day or by night, the scents are not all such as 
are pleasant to us. Some indeed are not even 
within our consciousness. ‘Thus the flowers of 
the Virginian creeper are almost invisible; they 
have green corollas and are hidden under the 
foliage. To us they have no scent, yet bees 
come to them from great distances, and during 
their season they are always crowded with vis- 
itors. Some of the scents most dear to us are 
despised by many insects. Butterflies will pass 
honeysuckle itself, or, indeed, any flower with 
a honeysuckle scent, unnoticed, At night, how- 
ever, large hawk moths, by their attention to 
heneysuckle, show that they share our ideas of 
what is pleasant. Butterflies and bees, like 
ourselves, are unattracted by the carron-like 
smell of many plants, but these latter are visited 
by many beetles and flies, to which the per- 
fumes of the rose and the violet are unattract- 
ive.—London Saturday Review. 
sages 
EELWORM, MITES AT THE ROOT 
AND WIREWORM. 

In an article in the Fournal of Horticulture a 
paper by G. Abbey is published on Eelworms 
and their eradication. Different kinds of plants 
infested with these pests are considered, and the 
use of various substances is described under dif- 


The following statements 





ferent circumstances. 
in regard to the use of nitrate of soda and 
kainit are specially worthy of attention by our 


cultivators : 

Dress the land in the spring, just before sow- 
ing seeds or setting plants, with nitrate of soda, 
one and three-fourths pound per rod, two and 
one half cwt. per acre, having it crushed fine, 
and evenly distributed when the ground is moist, 
but with a prospect of fine weather or only 
slight showers for a few days. This will kill 
slugs and leather-jackets, as well as eelworm, 
root mites, and wireworms. 

Kainit, also crushed fine, may be used sim- 
ilarly to the nitrate of soda at the rate of two 
and one-fourth pounds per rod, three and one- 
fourth cwt. peracre. In using these substances 
separately there is danger of getting too much 
growth in the plant from the nitrate of soda, and 
too little, if not some retardation, bythe use of 
the kainit, and in case of land broken up from 
old pasture, or badly infested with grubs or wire- 
worm, the quantities separately are not only in- 
sufficient, but not the correct thing for the crop, 
say potatoes, In that case, one and three- 
fourths cwt. of nitrate of soda and three and 
one-fourth cwt, of kainit, mixed, per acre, or 
three and one-half pounds per rod will give a 
good account of the parasites the land contains 
and produce excellent resultsin the crop. Half 
the amount of this mixture ‘is sufficient on or- 
dinary land, and it is just as good for tomatoes 
as for potatoes. As most people like things 
worked out for them, especially those having 
most time for making calculations and only re- 
quiring small quantities, it may be stated that 
the proportions are in pounds, one and three- 
fourths nitrate of soda, two and three-fourths 
kainit, both crushed fine, thoroughly mixed; 
rate three and one-half pounds per rod, two 
ounces per square yard. 
we 

Soon after Lord Sydney’s elevation to the 
peerage he happened to observe in company 
that authors were often very ridiculous in the 
titles they gave. 

“That,” said a gentleman present, “is an er- 
ror from which even kings appear not to be ex- 
empt.”’ 
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instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the 
ache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell, Sixty 
years on the market. <All Druggists sell it, 25c, 
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t it infests other trees and bushes, doing 
eat damage. An answer to this inquiry is 


pears that the insect in question is increasing in 
“numbers and liable to do considerable injury, 


ri 


" the answer is here reproduced in full for the 
benefit of our readers : 


ANSWER BY PROFESSOR C, V. RILEY. 


Tho whitish worm, with light brown head, three 
_ pairs of short horny legs on the thoracic segments be- 
neath and five pairs of membranous prolegs, one pair 
‘each on the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and last 
“segments of the body, sent by Mr. H. D. Doll, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is the lilac borer, larva ot Podosesia 
“syringze (Harr.) This is one of the Agerian moths, 
_ which in general appearance and flight recalls one of 
the paper wasps belonging to the genus Polistes. The 
wings ate narrow, the front pair smoky brown, the 
hind pair transparent between the veins, and the legs 
Tong and banded with yellow and black. The female 
lays her egs in patches on rough or knotty places on 
the bark of lilac or ash, and on branches geverally 
' from one to three inches in diameter. Sometimes, 
“however, the larva is found in the main trunk or in 
branches of seven inches and upward. The egg 
- hatches in about six days and the larva at once eats 
through the bark into the solid wood. The larva 
_ pupates in May in a light cocoon, after cutting a pas- 
‘sageway to the bark, leaving only the thin outer 
covering thereof, and the moth issues some three 
__ weeks later, the chrysalis having pushed its way par- 
” tially out of the bark to facilitate the emergence of 
“the moth, as is the habit of other members of the 
_ family. - 
The work of this particular insect is confined to the 
jilac and ash, and my own experience in Washington 
and elsewhere would indicate that it is even more 
troublesome to the ash than to the lilac. There are 
also in this latitude two generations annually, so that 
I have kuown young ash trees that were growing 
vigorously in spring to be entirely riddled and killed 
during a single year. 
Your correspondent is mistaken in attributing the 
injury to other kinds of shrubs to the work of this 
"particular species, and the probabilities are that the 
trunks and branches of other trees which have been 
sawn through as he describes are affected by some 
ether insect, of which almost every tree and shrub 
"has its own particular species. There are, in fact, so 
many that it would be useless to offer suggestions 
without more definite and specific information,though 
the probabilities are that he is troubled by-the larva 
ofthe leopard moth (Zeuzera pyri), a comparatively 
recent introduction from Europe, but a species which 
has multiplied exceedingly and has proved very de- 
structive, especially in New York State. 
The lilac borer is not easy to deal with, and the 
best preventive that I can suggest is to prune the 
bushes down well and theu paint the branches with a 
mixture of air-slacked lime and Paris green, in the 
wat proportion of one part of the green to fifteen or 
twenty of the lime. This should be done early in 
May and repeated later if heavy ralns wash off the 
mixture. The parent moth will probably avoid such 
trees or shrubs, but if she should oviposit on the 
limbs thus treated, the newly hatched larva will per- 
ish in endeavoring to eat into the wood. 
—_$_—_—— 


: ; Betsey, an old colored cook, was moaning 
. around the kitchen one day, when her mistress 
i asked her if she was ill. “No ma’am, not 
zactly,” said Betsey. “ But the fac’ is, I don’t 


feel ambition mough to get outer my own 
o? 


A YOUNG MONEY MAKER. 
i In these hard times your readers of failures and 
misfortunes may like a change, and be pleased to 
earn of a way that any industrious person can make 
m ney. Iam plating and re-plating jewelry, watches, 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. I made $47 last week, and 
7.17 in'4l4 days of this week. I think this good for 
‘boy. I bought my machine from W. P. Harrison & 
columbus, Ohio, Anyone can get circulars 
ting tothem, If this passes the waste basket 
_. A BOY READER, 








SMALL CITY PARKS. 

In many of the smaller cities and towns of 
the United States, and especially in the western 
states, are blocks of land surrounded by streets 
which are reserved for public squares or small 
parks. They are generally planted with soft 
maple and elm trees. There isa band stand in 
the center and walks run diagonally across the 
square from corner to corner and are used as 
thoroughfares. The rest is left-to grass and 


"weeds, and probably mown with a scythe once 


or twice a season, Also we find many signs 
“keep off the grass.” Some of the squares or 
parks, owing to the paving and improvements of 
the surrounding streets, are generally low, mud- 
dy and uninviting places. In fact, this was a 
good description of Spencer Square at Rock 
Island, Ill., a few years ago, until the president 
of the Citizens’ Improvement Association, a 
real philanthropist and - friend of the poor, in- 
terested the city council to have the square filled 
and walks laid out, trees and shrubs planted 
and flower beds made and filled. ‘Then various 
citizens contributed vases, a fountain, entrance 
arches, a statue of Black Hawk (the famous In- 
dian chief who lived near here), and various 
other gifts, until now Spencer Square is known 
far and wide as one of the most beautiful spots 
in Western Illinois. 

The lawns are well kept, the flowers and beds 
filled with free blooming plants, and the vases 
are a source of enjoyment to many. Seats 
are furnished along the path for those who care 
to use them. ‘The only objectionable feature I 
find init are the signs, “please keep on the 
walks,”? which is a polite way of expressing the 
odious *‘ keep off the grass.” The intelligent 
American resents it. To walk upon the grass 
when it is dry won’t hurt it, nobody wants to 
walk upon it when it is wet, especially where 
good walks are provided. 

Parks are for the public use, made for and 
paid for by the people, and there are compara- 
tively few who would knowingly destroy what 
they have an interest in, Public parks are 
grand accompaniments to the public schools in 
our education and elevation, and we should 
have all the enjoyment to be derived from the 
use ofthem. Ifthe people persist in walking on 
the grass, along side of a walk, place some wires 
or other obstructions to prevent them walking 
there, but let them walk and sit on the balance 
of the grass all they please, If bare spots ap= 
pear in the grass sod them over again; the peo- 
ple will pay for it cheerfully. If “ keep off the 


grass”? signs must be used, please take them } 


away every holiday and Sundays, and let the 
people enjoy what they pay for. During the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. every Sun- 
day between thirty and fifty thousand or more 
people visited Washington Park to see the flow- 
er beds there, and as they were in such num- 
bers that they could not be kept on the walks 
they used the grass, and they have used it ever 
since, and Mr. Kanst, the gardener at Washing- 
ton Park, says the people do not hurt the grass 
by walking upon it in such numbers, and they 
enjoy it— ohn T. Temple in Gardening. 
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Hey hat Cow! 

The voice came tearing down theroad close=. 
ly followed by the animal itself. The wheel- 
man addressed was an expert base ball play- 
er, but hardly knew how to tackle that kind. 
of a “flyer.” She was the ‘‘coming cow” that, 
had “thrown off the yoke” so to speak.. By 
waving his coat he turned her intoa string of 
Page fence. With a beautiful “curve” she 
Janded in the ditch and was led off complete- 
ly subdued. The wheelman exclaimed, as a 
“catcher,” a ‘‘pitcher,” a “short-stop™ and 
a ‘‘fielder,"* the Page fence {is in it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


FITS CURED 


(From U.S. Jowrnal of Medicine.) 
Prof, W. H.Peeke,who makesaspecialty of Epilepsy; 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than! 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free te 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Expressad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address. 
Prof, W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York’ 





Chichester’s English Diamond Brand. 


PENNYROVAL PILLS 


< riginal and Only Genuine. 

4 SAFE, alwaysreliable.LADIES ask Druggist 

Wh for Chichester's English Diamond Brand in 

Sted and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 

jblueribbon. Takeno other. Refuse dan- 

ygerous substitutions and imitations. At 
Druggists, or send 4e,in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timonials and **Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 


return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. NamePaper 
Chichester Chemical Oo,, Madison Square, 


Sold by all Local Druggists, 
ARNIC BY FAR THE BEST 
dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effective. No meee 


taste. A trial will make you its lasting friend. Substi- 
tutes are not ‘‘as good.’”’ All druggists or by mail, 25c. 
ROUNDED; HARD 


C. H. Strona &'Co., Chicago. 
THIN FACES Lines softened, all 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury; 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 


Facial Soaps 150 page book for a stamp. — 
Branch Offices’ Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis, 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


-THE ZIMMERMAN. 
The Standard Machine 
rices. Illustrated Catalogue free, 


ON WORKS ©OO., Cincinnati, @, 
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TOOTH 











Different sizes ant 
THE BLYMYER 





mm Buggies, Wagons, Carts, Harness, Mills, Engine Boilers 
Blacksmith and arm Tools, Safes, Scales, and 1000 use« 

ful Articles. List free. CHICAGO SCALE CO. Chicago, ml, 

S PEX our Optical Catalogue—just out. New goods! 
Cut prices. F, E. BAILEY, CHICAGO/ 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine, } 


At f Price, Bic cles, Sewing Machines, Organs, Watches, @uns 





BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. Send for 









Nat actin SS 
FOR WARMING HOUSES, 


The Boynton Furnace Co., 


207 and 209 Water St., New York) 
195 and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYNTON’S RETURN FLUE 


SECTIONAL 


ta Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 


GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


Mechanical construction unexcelled! 
and conservative basis !! 
using them!!! 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, GREENHOUSES, ETC, 


‘ _Ratings on a careful! 
Highest testimonials from parties. 


They are for sale by best dealers all over the U. S. 
Send for catalogue, indicating system of heating desired. 
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Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
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THE WEEPING MULBERRY. 

HE Weeping Mulbery proves to be a very 
4k ornamental weeping or drooping tree; it 
is very hardy and thrives in nearly all parts of 
the country. It is usually raised as a round 
topped tree with drooping branches, from five 





to seven feet in height, the branches falling to 
the ground and trailing on the surface ofthe lawn. 
Mr. Wm. Falconer has shown that the head can 
be carried up for a considerable height by set- 
ting a tall pole in the ground by the side of the 
stem, and each year tying to it the main shoot 





One Thousand Dollars 


IN CASH PRIZES 


To New York Ledger Readers. 


In No. 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 
14, ve begin a wonderfully interesting story, 
entitle 


The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore, 


By Miss Florence Warden, 
Author of “The House on the Marsh,” 


The interest is centered on a deep. and 
puzzling mystery. The absorbing fascination 
‘which is given to this story on account of the 
mystery has led.the editors of the Ledger to make 
the ofier of $1,000 in.Cash Prizes, to be 
awarded to the parties jyirst sending us either the 
true explanation of the mystery or the explana- 
tions that are nearest to the true solution, . - 

The money will be divided into 36 prizes as 


follows: 


One prize of......$500... .$500 





Five prizesof,..... 50.... 250 
Ten prizes of...... 15.... 150 
Twenty prizes of... 5,... 100 
$1,000 


Please remember that this $1,000 in Cash | 
Prizes will be awarded, divided as above, even 
if we do not receive one true solution. Just as 


sure aS we receive 36 answers, the 386 Cash 
Prizes willbe given to the best 36 answers—not 
necessarily correct answers. 

The readers of the Ledger competing for these 
Cash Prizes can send in as many explanations 
of the mystery as they wish, but each explana- 
tion must be on a coupon taken from a copy of 
the New York Ledger. 

The New York Ledger is issued simultaneously 
all over the country. Hence, in order to be fair 
to all competitors, the time of each explanation 
will be recorded according to the post-oflice stamp 
indicating the date on which the letter contain- 
ing it was mailed. 

he complete explanation of the distri- 
bution of these Cash Prizes will be found 


ain No, 36 of the New Work Ledger, dated 


Sept. 14th, which contains the opening 


| chapters of “'The Mystery of the Inn by 


the Shore,”? and the Coupon. 
The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price 
five cents per copy. Your newsdeaier will order 


it for you if he has not got it. 


Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take 
your-subscription for the Ledger for one year or 
for six months, $2 per year, $1 for six months. 
If a newsdealer.or a postmaster is not handy, 
send your money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
corner William’and Spruce Sts., New York. 

_ Address all inquiries for further information 
in'regard to the $1,000 in Cash Prizes 10 


Prize Story Editor, NEW YORK LEDGER, 
ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 











of the season’s growth. In this way the stem 
continues to lengthen, while it is sending off 
It is 
much more graceful in this form than when al- 
lowed to make its head low down, in the or- 


dinary way as shown in the illustration here- 


new shoots which droop down around it. 


with. One can change one of these low headed 


trees to a tall one by taking the course described. 


In a few years the specimen will appear quite « 


different. 





QUICK-WITTED. 

A comedian ina French theatre once made a 
great hit out of a painful accident. One day, 
while indulging in a bit» of horse-play on the 
stage, he hit his head violently, entirely an acci- 
dent, against one of the pillars of the scene on 
the stage. On hearing the thud everybody 
uttered a cry. ‘‘No great harm done,” said 
the comedian. ‘Just hand me a napkin, a 
glass of water and a salt cellar.” 

These were brought and he sat down, folded 
the napkin in the form of a bandage, dipped it 
in the glass, and emptied the salt cellar on the 
wet spot. Having thus prepared a compress 
according to prescription, and when everyone 
expected he wouldapply it to his forehead, 
he gravely rose and tied it round the pillar. 

The effect of his action was such that every 
one set him down as the readiest and wittiest 
man in his profession. 

p+ 
NEW WAY TO CURL THE HAIR. 
To the Editor: 

When I was at the seashore this summer I 
found something that made me perfectly happy 
—a way to fix my hair so that it stayed in curl 
for a week, even when the air was so damp it 
took out the other girls’ crimps. This ‘‘Crimpo- 
line,” as it is called, costs only 50 cents a pack- 
age, and is mailed by the Crimpoline Co., whose 
offices are in the Y. M. C. A. building, Vt. I 
have just sent them a dollar for three packages, 
so that I shall have enough for all winter. I know 
my hair will be the admiration of everybody. 

Earnestly yours, 
FLORENCE WHITE. 


VICKS FALL CATALOGUE 


Contains full description of and instructions how 
and when to plant all varieties of FALL BULBS. 
Free on application. Order now. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The flowers are large, pure white and trumpet-shaped, un- 
excelled in its beauty by any other plant, while its fragrance 
is simply exquisite. This is the most valuable and popular 
variety in cultivation for winter blooming, many thousands 
being grown each season for church decoration at Easter. 
Plant the bulb in a six-inch pot and by starting a few at inter- 
vals of a few weeks, a succession of bloom may be had for a 


Fall Bulbs 
for 
a Winter 
' Blooming 
in the 
House 


long time. 


Extra strong Bulbs of largest size, 15 cents each, 
$1.50 per dozen. : 


Calla 


or Esyptian Lil 
and SYP y 


Outdoor 
Planting. 


Our Calla roots are grown 
for us in California, where = 
the Calla is perfectly at 
home, and grows magnifi- 


cently CROCUS 


Large blue, large white, large striped 
and large yellow. 
12 c. per dozen, 6Oc. per 100. 
Extra strong tubers, All colors mixed 10 cents per dozen 
each 80 cents. 50 cents per roo. 


UNNAMED TULIPS. 


The Superfine Mixed Tulips we offer are not small or inferior bulbs, but are large, and of fine varieties, and will 
Where it is not considered important to have the colors_separate, they 
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Good flowering tubers, 
each 20 cents. 








make a showy, splendid bed, at little cost. 
will give the best of satisfaction. Postage paid at the dozen price. We do not pay charges at 100 price; add 4o 


cents per 100 when wanted by mail or express. 
Per Doz Per 100 





Per Doz Per roo 
Single Early Superfine Mixed . . .$o 20 $1 00 | Parrot Tulips, Superfine Mixed. . , $0 20 $1 25 
Double Superfine Mixed,. ..... 20 1 .©0| Bizarres, Violets and Roses, Mixed . 20 I 00 


WE DO NOT PAY CHARCES AT THE 100 PRICE. 


} 
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UNNAMED HYACINTHS. 


. . . The Mixed or Unnamed Hyacinths do well for outdoor*tulture 
™ J and they can be obtained at comparatively little cost. 


For a display of a variety of colors in a mixed border nothing is finer in the early spring than Hyacinths. Beds 
and borders of shrubbery, which at that season are apt to present a naked appearance, can be made bright and 


cheerful with mixed collections of Hyacinths'and Tulips. 
Mixed HMyacinths. Double Blue, Double White, Double Red, Single Blue, Single White, Single 
Red. Six cents each; 65 cents per dozen, by mail, postage paid; $3.00 per hundred, by express, charges not pre- 


paid. If wished by mail add one cent per bulb. 
Not less than six at dozen price, nor less than twenty-five at hundred price. 


No. 1—One dozen fine named sorts for pots or glasses, $1.00. 


© JAMES VICK'S SONS, Seedsmen, Rochester, N. Y. | 
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KENNEDY'S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 
Has discovered in one of our common pasturé 


weeds a remedy that cures every kind of Humor, 
from the worst Scrofula down toa common 
Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, 





and never failed except in two cases (both thun- 
der humor). He has now in his possession over 
two hundred certificates of its value, all within 
twenty miles of Boston. 
book. 

A benefit is always experienced from the fitst 
bottle, and a perfect cure is warranted when the 
fight quantity is taken. 


Send postal cafd for 


When the lungs are affected it causes shooting’ 
pains, like needles passing through them; the 
same with the Liver or Bowels. This is caused 
by the ducts being stopped, and always disap- 
pears in a week after taking it. Read the label. , 

If the stomach is foul or billious, it will caiise 
Squeamish feelings at first. 

Eat the 
Dose, one 


Sold by all 


No change of diet ever necessary. 


best you can get, and enough of it. 
tablespoonful in water at bedtime, 
Druggists, 
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Pears” 

Pears’ soap 
is pure; no 
alkali in qt, 

There are 
a thousand 
sOap-virtues; 
it has them 
all, 





SHEARS ann SCISSORS 
AS LIGHTNING CUTTERS 


ARE HIGH ABOVE THEM ALL. 


YOUR HARDWARE DEALER WILL ALLOW You 
TO TRY A PAIR AND IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
WILE REPLACE IT WITH ANOTHER, 










THE CLAUSS SHEARCO., 
FREMONT! CH10, U.S.A. 


pk TONE, SCALE, DESIGN. TOUCH 
ACTION. MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


anol oa & SONS PIANO CO. 


oti DERIVA CURA Y — ie ae = 1° hie a oo | PRS 








